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OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—At a General 
Assembly of the Aadtemicions and Associates, held on 
Wednesday, Lo 30th of RD M. BARRY, Esq., was 

elected a ROYAL ACADEMICI ANS 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY bay ot 2 WanxEsDay. the 

2ist aay 0 of ‘ney next, the Senate o: 3 Un niversity "will 
EXAMINERS | in the Esthet Su jects, and at 

fhe Ss Stiaries stated, to hold such Examinations during the ensuing 








year as are now or may be appointed RR. =! Sane. The Ex- 
aminations will begin on the 28th of Beptens ea com- 
mence from the next Quarter-day after ection. 

Subject. Salary. 

Medicine. ee By" oe ory £100 

Surg 100 


Midwifery, &¢ ee 
Materia Medica and Medical J atiepradence.. 100 
Application to be made by letter addressed to me on or before 
the 0 ath of July. Applications received after that date will not 
be |. 


By order. 
G. JOHNSTONE STONEY, M.A. F.R.S., 
Queen’s University, Dublin Castl Secretary. 


M IDDLESEX cee rTaL MEDICAL 


The LECTURESHIP on romata. EDICA and THERA- 
PEUTICS willbe VACANT at the end of the present Session. 
Candidates for the Ap ppoiatenent are —. apply to the 
Dezay, on or before WEDNESDAY, July 14th. 


E. HEADLAM GREENHOW, M.D., Dean. 


FAzADAY MEMORIAL— 
SUBSCRIPTIONS received by Mr. WILLIAM. HUGHES. 
Office, Royal Tnssitalion, Albemarle-street, W e Bank of 
England, urlington-gardens, ae at the several Branches of the 


London and Westminster 
i. BENCE oe igs 4 Hon. Sec. 
Royal Anstitution, Albemarle-sireet, W., July, 1 


ANTED, by ‘the middle of October, a Lady 

of about 30, thoroughly accustomed to tuition, and who 
has resided some time on the Continent, as GOVERNESS in a 
Gentleman’s Family in a Town in the West of England. She 
must be able to conv = fluently in French and German; be a 
brilliant pianist both of the Classical and Modern Schools, but 
es ly of the former ; understand and_be able to teach Water- 
colour Drawi — Sketching from Nature; and bea Jeay.. wae 
such tastes and pursuits'as would lead her to 4 peek to impart to 
her Pupils a high-c! ass English Education. As the "advertisers 
consider the religious ohnaetion of their Children of primary im- 
rtance they would only engage a Lady who. whilst libéral in 

fox views. is yet a Gopeat member of the Citurcli of Eng- 
land in a strictly Protestant sense. The « Advostions will, of 














AY BAZAAR at ere HOUSE will be 
id on THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, the 
eth, and. 17th of July, in ALD’ of the ITALIAN’ and 

ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


GENTLEMAN preparing his Son for a 

Public School wishes to meet with a few BOYS to EDUCATE 

with him, for the same r or otherwise. Would prefer Boys of 

from 10 to 12 yearsold. Can only take Five. mapely ae ye Ot or 
ne” } 1, Copthall-buildings, 














ped = ENGLISH GOVERNESS. A 


A. 
Arittimeti, Latin, French, M wi Salary, 
if resident, 60. to 701.—Address A... & FN. Spon's. 48° Charing 
































PROF. CAV. GUALBERTO DE MURZO’S 

Divine Comedy at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS: os 
on 

TUESDAY and FRIDAY NE at 3 o’clock.—T 

Office, and at ree W. Ollivier’s,” 19, 9, Old 5 aed of tee 























AN! aapen® M.A., of 20 years’ standing, 
be aind te 2 to ee ABROAD, with his own Family, 
THREE 2 Fo desirous of” ste ring a practi: 
knowledge of F RENCE ani GERM igen whom bs would - 4 
the same time give a thoro mough Classi 
object Lara whole Family, 


Education. Would not 
if aries oung.—Apply by letter, 
or perso: ‘H. G. Heap, Esq., 160, FI Fleet-stree! . Bondon, E.C, 


CHOLASTIC.—A ScHootmMastEeR desirous vd 
RETIRING FROM BUSINESS is ready 

















Mss GLYN (Mrs. E.S. Dattas) announces 
that gee is now in Losdew’, and ‘i teach READING 
pong ELOCUTION, during her leisure from Public ments, 


Statermen, Clergymen and — oS are 
Letters dressed Mrs. » care eesrs, 
Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond-street. —— , 


O PUBLISHERS.—An ex mperienced Traveller 
_i8 OPEN to an ENGAGEMEN Address Atrua, The 






































to i 
qualified Party to his connexion. The School hes not Sentained 
a less number than 100 Boarders for the last twelve years. _ 
gross returns are over 4,0001. a year. meng fe applicant must be 
pared to pay down 3,00v/. in cas! urniture and Build: as 
are alone worth the money. Ley to 8. 8. Retre Brothers, 150. 
Aldersgate-street. 


UTOR.—An Undergraduate of Oxford, the 
Son of a Beneficed Clergyman, offers his Services for 
ment as RESIDENT or DAILY TUTOR, either to Travel, or as 
ident, for a long or short_period.— Scnouasticvs, 
12, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


U J FFCULME, Devon.—The Rev.W.TRarrorpD, 

M.A, Christy Coll. Cuca eidge,. senior ator Options hs and Second- 
Classics, 5 ie five years Durham 

Bhool RECEIVES PUPILS to orevare e for the Public Schools 

d Professions. Premises large and 


an 

fey healthy, in a beautiful gi of Devonshire. The care and 
comforts of home are combined with good discipline od remnier 
instruction. Two miles from Tiverton Junction on the Bristol 
and Exeter Lhe —Terms, 50 Guineas for boys under 12, and 
60 hin? those above that age. The best references given on appli- 
cation. 














HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
\O GRAPHY.—Phonography is tenght in Class, at 78. 6d.; or 
Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for 11. 1s., the 
Complete Course of Lessons. 
London : 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


ONFERENCES sur les DIFFICULTES 
qu’on peut rencontrer en LISANT les OUVRAGES des 
Sretv Aine Te ee Anciens et Médernes.—Dr. CLAU- 
DON, fe F caise, 443, ane, W.c. 
( it Fae Station). 











course, be Par to ed a liberal remuneration. — Apply to 
X. Y.. Z., Esq., care of Mr. Corner, Publisher, Welli So- 
merset. 





HE NATURAL SCIENCES.—Atrrep W. 
Ly Pe hp M.A. B.Sc. (Lond.), a urer at the West- 
minster Hospital ; Lockares on GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, and BOTANY. to Schools and Go eges. Candidates 
(Ladies or Gentlemen) prepared for the Scientitic Examinations 
pa, RW London University.—Address 3, Park Village East, Lon- 


4L¥ E BN OO L L BH BE. — 


WEDNESDAY, J July, 3 ‘o8th, the® will be an EXAM- 
NATION for. Two Classi bitions, value 301. each, to 
held in Sow College 
Candidates must be under fifteen on July esth. 
For particulars, apply to the Heap Master. 


N UNDERGRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE 

is desirous of PREPARING, durin; ng: She 1 the Long Vacation, 

one or more BOYS for the Public Schoo! Residence or non- 

residence unimportant.—Address Zeta, at Messrs. Stevens & Sons, 
Law Booksellers, 119, Chancery-lane, London, E.C 











FINISHING LESSONS either at Pupils’ Residenoéster at 443, 
Strand, W.C. 


EADING ALOUD.—The Advertiser F 
to an ENGAGEMENT to read to Ladies or Gent! 


en 
requiring. such assistance.—Address A. 0. E., Messrs. Adams & 
Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 








Ts UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Hogent- 
riptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to » Li supply required. | Al 1 eo) best New Books, Eng- 

lish, Frene h, and German, t a 

with List of New Publications gratia and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 
tly reduced prices may also be had free, on application.— 
H's, CuuRton’s, Hopeson’s, and Saunpers & Or.ey’s United 

Libraries, 397, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


INEVEH.—A STATUETTE of SEN- 
NACHERIB, 12in. high; has been modelled with great 
care from a Nineveh Marbles, now in the British Museum, and 











A LADY, experienced in Tuition, desires a 
MORNING ENGAGEMENT in a southern Suburb. Ac- 
uirements: horough English, Music, Singing, and French. 
xcellent references.—Address C.C., Messrs. Adams & Francis, 
59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AST BOURNE. —An Oxford M.A., married, 
and in Holy Orders, with seven qeere ? experience in tuition, 


receives a few BOYS, between 7 and 1 to prepare for the Public 
Schools —For terms, address CLericu 8, 4 Seana id, Reading. 





Supoceame, STUTTERING, &c. PER- 
MANENTLY CURED. = Porsign or Detestive Pronuncia- 
iam Crervsted, Voice, recpization, ocution, and action regu- 
tated. DEAF-MUTES taueht to speak. » Complete Works on 
“UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS,’ (to Subsoribers 15a. ot. past 
free).—Mr. A. MELVILLE BELL, 18, Harrington-square, N.W. 











UFFIELD HOUSE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
Lower Norwood, Surrey.—Fees inclusive. Masters attend 
for Literature, Music, Singing, Drawins. Painting, Dancing. 
henics, and the German and Italian Languages. lis 
and French Resident Governesses.— juses on application 
to Mrs. and Miss Ricnakpson as above. 





O GOVERNESSES and TEACEERS. —At 
the requestof several Ladies es engaged 

MANN, Professor BS peer ow ep Se gee 

Art to held OL 


G oy I "FRENCH RENCH 1 for Governesses and Teachers only, i 

of London and Suburbs. The Classes meet daily. 
‘Terms moderate.—For particulars apply to Dr. HEINEMANN, 21, 
ecineatberiand place, Bayswater. 


RAWING AND PAINTING, in Oms or 
fa sated RS.—A jan of experience, who obtained 


many Médals from the School o' ives LESSONS in various 
styles,—Address Axrist, 11, Colville rend, Not jotting Hill. 








e finest Porcelain. — Modelled and published by 
A. HAYS, a Museum-street, London. 


R SALE-THREE VALUABLE VIO- 
LONOELLOS, to be seen at the Roya. Lisrary, 1, St. 
James’s-street, S.W. 


FoR SALE ~. ala CAVAN, 


ee ENTIRE anata po > the late LORD FARN- 

HAM, consisting of an extensive Collection of Rock Fossils, 
Minerals, &c. &c. rig Aen the Hon. Ricuarp Maxwett, Fort- 
land, Mount Nugent, Ire! 


O MICROSCOPISTS.—A few Sets of Second- 

hand ACH ROMATIC OBJ ECT-GLASSES (Standard Screw), 
from three inches ZS to one-eighth, first class, equal to new, sold 
singly or in sets. Particulars of Angular Aperture and Perform- 
ance on application to J. B. Dancer, Uptisian, 43, Cross-street, 
Manchester (Prize Medal for pes, Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1862). 


BRtiseh AND FOREIGN SHELLS. 


Mr. R. DAMON, of Weyrmouru, continues to to supe Sio 
mens and named Collections of grew LS, 
eatng te most of the rarer ki: ced 1b 
Abrid Setalogue of Vollestio F Powter becom 
tions in tis! 
Shells and Fossils, with Lists and other Publications, sen’ 


COLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 
HE CEYLON COMPAN Y, LIMITED, 
on Mortgage, in Ceylon 
‘guarantec, sa may be 




















Res and 








to effect I 
yd “Mauritius with or without thelr 
For further particulars application to be made at the Office of 
the Company, buildings, Old Broad-street, London. 
By order, R, A, CAMERON, Secretary. 





Office, Warwick-square, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


ECRETARYSHIP.—Wantep, by a Graduate 
ae Oxford. High a eeemonints and unexceptionable Refer- 
essrs. Grindlay 


























ces can Oxon, f 
Pa Co., 55, Parfiament-tr street, ct London SW + 








A CLERK and OCCASIONAL REPORTER 
is OPEN to AN ENGAGEMENT. Has a practical know- 
ices A bl ay jing Business.—H. E., 24, Carlton-square, New 


Lees THE NEWSPAPER PRO- 












































FESSION.—The of one of the a. hiches 
OLED PUPIL for three Joe acer a well-educated 
Feat, to whom they can ‘anupoal’! a for learning 
all the  foperrments incident to'a Newspa| — um, cs 





‘Apply ¥ -» Mr. Street, 30, Cornhill, 


RANSLATION.—WANTED EMPLOY- 


MENT in Translation from a to French 
—Address M. W., Post-office, Canterbury. a 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIG: ay &e. Valued for Transfer, and Sales eftanted 3 
privately, b; y Mr. LMes, Valuer of Literary Property, and 3 
Valuer and ‘Kecountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 































R SALE.—A FULL- LENGTH, LIFE- 
1, PORTRAIT of WILLIAM, DUKE of GLOUCES. 
TER, Son of Queen Anne, by E. Lilly. .— Address Rev. J. G 
yon a Pye, Esq., at Messrs. Plaskeite’, Old Burlington-s 


ATH.—GRAND PUMP-ROOM 


OT 
quite New, NOW OPEN. First-class Domestic HOTEL, 
dation, and a + unique Suite of Mineral Water Baths. 


genie OF Pia 33 AUSTRALIA. Incor- . 


Pereted al Charter, 1847.-LETTERS of CREDIT 
and B eg fe Be csc Adelaide and the principal Towns in South 
negotiated an 


























Aust d collected. oney received 01 
deposit for fixed for rch, may be Y trained 
at the Offices of 4 “Broad-st: Leadia, EC. 





WILLIAM P PU RDY, Manager. 


BY we apierdale 2 BIBLE.—A Gontieman, 
recently returned from Abyssinia, has FOR SALE a large 
MANUSCRIPT” BIBLE, brought from Magdala. onpler ned i, 
sonally or by letter, to F. 8., 18, St. George’s-villas, Com 
Canonbury, N. 


Oo COLLECTORS of CAXTON’S BOOKS. 
voy. tt mited number of remarkable Fac-similes of 
CAXTON'S © TATUTES of HENR ” 1489; of great inter- 
est, as rag J the earliest Bergen! book ou Ehelish ‘laws; on paper 
expressly made to imita! te the o wiginal Copies, 318. 6d. each. Sub- 
corteee re* received by the tor, Joun Rae, Esq., 9, Ming- 
ng-lane, E.C. 


O BOOK- BUYERS. —THOMAS BEET 
now ready a NEW CATALOGUE of VALUABLE SECON. 
HAND BOOKS, many in Black Letter — = the highest rarity 
and interest. Sent post free on receipt of a stamp. 


Tuomas Beet, 15, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, W. 
Libraries Purchased. 






































prorty THOUSAND elegantly-bound Sran- 
DARD BOOKS,.—The largest, choicest, and cheapest Col- 
srock of Boks Fay i hens ~y in omen b: it fe : 
stock o' in extra bin ublis ‘or one 
p.—London: Bickers & Sox, 1, Lelowster- square. W.C. 


RIZE BOOKS.— BICKERS & SON hay 
now pends (by post for one stamp) a ae CATALOG 
Works he os Raye pted for 

















































































RITISH BUTTERFLIES. se ‘ 
of NOEL HUMPHREYS'S maguificen' 
pd Lait RFLIES, published at 1. lis. Pad 
reduced price of of T. J. Attmay, 463, 
It contains hand-coloured Plates ‘of ov 
rieties, and ishandsomely bound in full gilt cloth 


RITISH MOTHS.—A few CO 
HUMPHREYS'S splendid Work on BR 
pobiiobed 06 it, te, may be hed at the redos 















































coloured Plates of £00 different varieties, and is 
in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges, 





Wad VdSMAN 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

The Collection of Modern Books at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, already by many Thousand Volumes the largest 
in the World, is still further augmented and enriched from day 
to day by the addition of Fresh Copies of the Books most in 
demand, and by ample supplies of all the best Forthcoming 
Works as they appear. Revised Lists of the Principal Books in 
circulation are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 

First-Class Subscription, 

For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. 

BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 
Secretaries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shippins 


| and Sapphir 


Pali Mall.—The celebrated Koucheleff Pictures and Sapphire. 


N ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce for 
I SALE by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, July 7, at 1 o'clock, by direction of His 
Exeellency the Comte Koucheleif Besborodko, TWENTY-EIGHT 
PICTURES, being the portion of this celebrated Gallery specially 
reserved for sale in England. These pictures, mostly engraved, 
include La Femme Adultére, a grand gallery-work by Paul Vero- 
nese—La Sainte Famille, a magnificent example of Andrea del 
parte Christ au Roseau, Rembrandt—grand Landscape, Sal- 

ator Rosa—Christ Mocked, Dietrich—a splendid Landscape, by 
Hobbewnen Batata Piece, Nichol: as Van Eyck—a pair, Cavalry 
Skirmishes, Jean Courtois - two Venetian Views, Canaletti—beau- 
tiful Works by Berghem, Karl du Jardin, Leducgq, and Paul Potter 

—a grand Shipwreck, Joseph Vernet—The Agony in the Garden, 
and St. John with the Lamb, Murillo—Portrait of the celebrated 
beauty, Madame R camier, Prudhon—and examples of Guido 
Reni, Vandyck, F Bol, Battoni, Correggio, Beretini, fee yee 
rato, &e. The Gallery, ‘of which these pictures are a part, was 
formed by the ancestor of the present owner, Prince Alex: under 
Besborodko, ¢ jrand Chancellor of the Russian Empire under Ca- 
therine II. and Paul Also, the Koucheleff Sapphire, a magni- 
ficent and unique precious stone, given by the Sultan Ahmet IIT. 
to the same Prince, on the oceasion of the signing of the Treaty 
of Peace at Jassy, in 1725. 

May be viewed publicly on Monday and Tuesday, the 5th and 
6th July. A Catalogue Raisonné forwarded on application to 
Mesers. Foster, 54, Pall Mall. 


EWELS of EXTRAORDINARY MAGNI. 
e FICENCE~—a superb Collection (one property), comprising 
a matchless Tiara of Brilliants—a Comb Head Ornament—a full- 
dress Brilliant Collet Necklace—20 Pairs of Brilliant Earrings— 
Brilliant Seni a = Oriental Pearl Necklace, with Diamond 
ostly Emerald—Ruby, Sapphire and Bril- 


ap— 
| liant ines, P ins Pry Brooches—several large Specimens of Opal 


| valuable mounted Jewels—250 C 


Agents, and others, are respectfully invited to apply forthe JULY | | 


Number of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of New and | 
Choice Books on Sale. 


| | THURS y 


This CATALOGUE includes, Lord Campbell’s Lives of Lords | 


Lyndhurst and Broughs 1m—Burton’s Highlands of the Brazils— 
Around the Kremlin—Cannon’s History o* Grant’s C: ampaign— 
Hawkins’s Life of Kean—Principles at Stake— Devrient’s Recol- 
lections of Mendelssohn—The Gladstone Government, by a Tem- 
plar—Gilbe rt’s Life of Lucrezia Borgia—The Cruise of the Galatea 
—Cox’s Recollections of Oxford—Dilke’s Greater Britain, best edi- 
tion—Chunder’s Travels ofa Hindoo:” Sere irs of Baron ager 
best edition—Creasy’s History of En P 
of. Mendelssohn—Keble’s Sermons—Ps aij kull’s Summer in Teel: and 
oran’s Saints and Sinners—The Sunny South, by Capt. Clayton 
Travels in Africa—Dr. Hook’s Archbishops of Can- 
, hew series—Prince Salm-Salm’s Diary in Mexico—The 
Brigands of the Morea—Blanc’s Captivity in Abyssinia— Recollec- 
tions of Travel, by the Emperor Maximilian—Plowden's Abys- 
sinia—Hellborn’s Life of Schubert—Other People’s Windows— 
Henty’s March to Magdala—The Spanish Gypsy, best edition— 
The Earthly Paradise—Lord Lytton’s Miscellanies—Eastwick’s 
Venezuela—Through Spain, by M. B. Edwards—Nature’s Noble- 
man— een er Finn, by Anthony Trollope—The Fight 
of Faith, by Mrs. S.C. Hall—T he Secret Dispatch, by James Grant 
—First Love and Last Love—Two French Marri 1ges—Contrast, by 
Holme Lee—Leonora Casaloni—Mademoiselle Mathilde— 
and Flirts—Mad—A Fight for Life—Bones and I—The Beggars— 
Nellie’s Memories— Essays on the Church and the World—Sooner 
or Later—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—Pearl, by the 
Author of * Caste ’—Nelly Brooke—The Sea-Board Parish—The 
Moonstone—The Author’s Daughter—The Bramleighs of Bishop's 
Folly—The Marstons— moma 3 Kingdom—Mildre< i—Anne Here- 
ford—Run to Earth—Claris more than One Thousand 
other Popular Books, at the pat est current prices. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- 
sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 


LIBRARY, Cross-street, Mauchester; and from all Booksellers | 


in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Vy EAK or DEFECTIVE SIGHT.—SPEC- 
by Mr. ACKLAND, Surgeon, daily, 
Sond seve to the Queen, 122 and 

nd 


at Horne & ToorNTHWAITE’s, 
123, Newgate-street, L ondon. 

seven stamps for ‘ * Ackl: =e Hints on Spectacles,’ which 
valuable to sufferers from imperfect sight. 


AXTER’ 8 “WEDDIN NG PRESENTS 
BIRTHDAY GIFTS. —EDW aaa BAXTER 
solicits an inspection of his NEW ST 
which, for variety, beauty, and excelle: as of workmanship, cannot 
be surpassed. — Baxte rn, Dressing-Case Maker, Stationer, and 
Foreign Importer, 1 16, Cockspur-street sens Cross. 





and 


CK for the present Season, 





Bales bp Auction 


The Collection of Hogarth Pictures and Sketches made by 
the late H. R. WILLETT, Esq. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respect fully givenotice, that they will SE LLby AUCTION, 

at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-s re, on SATUR- 

DAY, July 10, at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLEUTION of P1C- 
TURES and SKETCHES by Hogarth, formed by the late H. R. 
WILLETT, Esq. : comprising a Portrait of the Artist at his Easel, 
from Lord Cam en’ 's sale—Portraits of Mrs. Hogarth, Miss Wood- 
ley, Miss Cattley, Lord Boyne—Jacobson, the a: chitect of the 
Foundling— Beard, the actor (engraved)— Broughton, the prize- 
hter—A Scene from the ‘ Beggars’ Opera, ’from S rawberry Hill 
—six replicas of the Marriage a la Mode—a large View of St. 
James's Park—Sigismunda—The Happy Marriage—Florizel and 
Perdita—also Sketches of the Family of George II., the Comic 
and Tragic Muse, Hudibras, St. Paul before Felix, Moses brought 
to Pharaoh’s Daughter ; several of which are engraved in Ireland's 
phic illustrations, and have been exhibited at Manchester, 

is, the International and National Portrait Exhibitions, 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


| Shelves under 


TACLES scientifically adapted to remedy impaired vision | 


respectfully | 


rosses, and many other highly 
ats of Brilliants and Rose 
Pearls, &c. for SALE by AUCTION, by Messrs. 
DEBEN STORR & SONS S, at their Great Metropolitan 
Mart, King- vey Covent-garden, on WEDNESDAY, July 7th, 
is 69, at 12 forlo ‘clock precisely. 
On view. Catalogues | post free. 


of rare quality—Three Brilliant C 


Diamonds, ome 
HA 





LACOCK VICARAGE, 
Three miles and a half from Corsham, Melksham, and 
Chipp. nham, and twelve miles from Bath. 


N R. T. KNIGHT has the honour to announce 
J 9 he is instructed ay Co te E. P. NICHOLL 
AUCT DAY, vy opt 


SELL by oO SDAY, 

> the 1: sth, 14th, and 15th of July, at 12 o'clock each 
day precisel "PA RT of the CONTENTS of ie shane Residence, 
including Household Furniture; a Library of great value; a 
choice Collection of Water-colonr Drawings; fine Engravings ; 
beautiful Porcelain and Bronze Ornaments ; Harmoniums ; Chime 
ore DL and numerous Effects; amongst which may be enume- 
rated— 

In the DrawixG-Room: a Suite of Olive Wood, comprising 
handsome bookcases fitted to angles of room, and containing 
china repositories and numerous drawers—loo table, Wolsey po 
writing table, 2-flap table inlaid with groups of figures, and e: 
chair covered in needlework—ebony cabinet, with press ayer nd 
painted pre-Raphaelite panels—large-size sofa in morocco. oak 
table fitted for portfolios, miniature Sutherland table, Persian 
and Armenian carpets, silk bordered crimson rep window curtains 
—a jallo autique lamp, with griffin handle and two models of 
temples—pair apemed. silver candlesticks, after Benvenuto Cel- 
lini—beautiful Porcelain Ornaments, mostly modern, in Sévres, 
Dresden, Copenhagen, Wedgwood, Minton, Celladine, Minton’s 
Majolica, Derby, Bisquet, and Oriental—Venetian glass—fine 
Bronzes from the Antique—Water-colour Drawings, chiefly cabi- 
net specimens, OF Rowbotham, John and William Callow, David 

Jox, Nash, Wynt, C; attermole, Evans (of Eton), Penry Wil- 
liams, hed Prout, Jarley, and many others—a few choice 
Engravings, framed and glazed, including ‘ The Order of Release,’ 
after Millais, artist’s proof, India paper, engraved by Cousins. 

LIBRARY, containing over 1,000 volumes of handsomely bound 
theological, poetical, botanical, and antiquarian books, amongst 
which may be enumerated—The Holy Bible, illustrated by G. 
Doré—The New Testament, illustrated with wood engravings 
(published by Longman)—Newman’s Sermons—Manning’s Ser- 
pane a complete copy of Tracts for the Times— many of Picker- 

s Reprints—Cardinal Maii’s Codex Vaticanus—Leland’s Itine- 
rane (1768 edition)— Hoare’s Geraldus Cambrensis—perfect copy of 

Archeologia Cambrensis—Cornhill Magazine (complete, 1860-68)— 
Biss. Histoire des Orangers—Nature-Printed Ferns, folio edition, 

c 

The Dininc-Room has a handsome antique carved-oak side- 
board, 12 high-back carved chairs in green morocco, whatnot 
fitted ‘with doors in lower part, circular dining-table extending to 
6ft. 3in. in diameter, easy chair in morocco, cellarette, Anglo- 
igh ae | carpet, small harmonium, 

In the Stupy are Axminster carpet, oak reading-table with 
copying-press on stand, deal book-case 12 ft. wide. 


The Extraxce Hau and Sraincase contain valuable chime- 


| clock, carved-oak table, Brussels stair-carpet, crimson rep window- 


curtains. 

The Bep-cuambBers are furnished with iron tubular four-post 
bedsteads, 6 ft. wide—iron French and tent bedste: aan, with appro- 
priate hangings—spring, horsehair, white wool, and other mat- 
tresses—Austrian and Whitney blankets and quilts—handsome 
winged wardrobe of American birch, 7 ft. wide, with plate-glass 
panel 72in. by 26in.—chests of drawers, marble and other wash- 
stands and chamber ware, toilette tables and glasses—japanned 

wardrobe, 8 ft. 6in. wide—a large Copper Bath, with complete 
apparatus. 

Handsome Dinner, Dessert and Tea Services, and cut, engraved 
and jewelled Glas: 

n the Kitcnen and Orrices.—Two capital dressers—washing 
and wringing machine, by Hornsby & Sons—together with the 
usual kitchen furniture and culinary utensils. 


The whole will be on view on Monday preceding the Sale, 
Admission by Catalogue only (6d. each), which may be obtained 


| one week prior to the Sale, at the Angel Hotel, Chippenham ; at 


the place of Sale; or of the Auctioneer, at his Upholstery and 


| Caseen Ware-rooms, 10, Milsom-street, Bath. 





Miscellaneous Books, in all Classes of Literature.—Five 
Days’ Sale. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square. W.C., 
July 8, and following days, a COLLECTION of 


N 


on THURSDAY, 
MISCELL/ ANEOUS BOOKS, including the Library of a Clergy- 


man ; and comprising a capits ul Selection of Books in all classes of 
Literature, History Biography, Classics, Travels, &c., including 
Tracts for the Times, 6 vols.—Geographical Society’s Journal, 
42 vols.—Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 
3 vols —Clarendon’s Rebellion and Life, 11 vols. -Watts’s Biblio- 
theca Britannica, 4 vols —Pictorial Bible, 4 vols.—Rees’s Cyclo- 
peedia, 45 vols.—Douglas’s Peerage of Scot'and, 2 vols. —Gan’s 

Nubia—Eustathine’s Homer, first edition, 4 vols. fine copy—Hake- 
will’s History of Windsor, illustrated with prints and cane, 
&c.—Illustrated London News, a complete set to 1868, & 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps, 





Music and Musical Instruments.—July Sale, 


My ESsks. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester. square, W. 0., 

in JULY, a large Collection of MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC, in 

all Classes; a ong aot Instruments, modern Piane. 
‘ortes an armoniums, Violins and Violoncellos, t 

and other makers. ~ saccadic 

3 y at ‘a a Instruments can be received for this Sale unt) 
uly 1 


om oe of Modern Books of a Bookseller, deceased. 
hree Days’ Sale 
ESSRS, HODGSON will SELL by AUC. 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, July 7, and t two following days, at 1 o'clock’ the 
ENTIRE STOUK of the late Mr. HEATON, Bookseller, com- 
prising MANY THOUSAND VOLUMES of POPUL AR MO. 
DERN BOOKS, in Novels and Romances, Voyages and ‘Trave 
Memoirs of Eminent Characters, Poetry, and Miscellaneous Lite- 
rature ; also a Stock of Modern School, Elementary, and Reli- 
gious Books, Gift Books, & 
To be ids and Catalogues had. 








The Extensive and Valuable Library of the late Lord FARN- 
HAM, removed from his Seat, Farnham, Cavan, Ireland, 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


\ tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, = their House, No. 1 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on MON 
following days, the extensive LIBRARY a the late Lord FARN. 

compri (nibghbge wble Collection of Heraldic Publications, 
including Treati e Heraldry, Genealogies, Family Historie 
Visitations, Nobility, ight C &e.; and the best 
Standard Books in inisht = h, German, Dutch, Italian. 
Spanish, and General Literature, well bound in calf, russia, and 
other leathers. and in good condition 

Catalogues by post on receipt of twelve stamps. 


The Valuable ee of the late ROBERT PORRETT, 
Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., &c., and of the late Rev. J. A. ROSS 
Vicar of Westin ell, ‘Kent. 

MESSRS. 

WOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 

‘ tioneers of at Proton and Works illustrative of the 

Fine Arts, will SELL tb CTION, at their House, No. 13, 

Wellington-street, Strand, W, .C., on THURSDAY, July 8, and 

three following days, at 1 poe. Bee cisely, the VALUABLE 

LIBRARY of the late ROBERT P RRETT, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A, 

&c.; comprising valuable TP ecrioal and Antiquarian Works— 

Galleries and Picturesque Voyages, and other Books of Prints— 

Publications ef the Roxburghe, Camden, Cketham, and_ other 

Learned Societies—Early Versions of the Holy Sexiptures—Works 

of the English Dramatists, and of the best Authors in English 

and Foreign Literature. To which is added oe LIBRARY of the 
late Rev. J. A. ROSS, Vicar of Westwell, Kent. 

May be viewed two "days prior, and "Catalogues had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 


A Small but Choice Collection of Prints by the Old Masters, 


formed many years since by an Amateur, and now con- 
signed from Abroad. 











MESSRS. 

QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 

tioneers of Ba § Propert rane Works illustrative of the 

Fine Arts, will SELL ve Avon 

Wellington-street. Strand, W = 8 

but choice COLLECTION of ANCIENT PRINTS, chiefi 

German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools, being a portion of a Col- 

lection formed many years since by an Amateur, and now con- 

signed from Abroad. 
Catalogues are nearly ready. 

Third Portion of the Valuable and Extensive Library 
formed by the Rev. THOMAS CORSER, M.A, F.S.A., 
of Stand Rectory, near Manchester, 

MESSRS. 

QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 

b tioneers of Literary propery and Works illustratiye of the 

Fine Arts, will SELL by A UCTION i at their House, No. 13, 

Wellington-street, Strand, in JULY, the THIRD. PORTION of 

the Valuable and Extensive LIBRARY of the Rev. THOMAS 

CORSER, M.A. F.S.A. The Collection comprises an important 

series of Gaviy English Poetry, Old Plays, rare Romances, His- 

torical Works, Publications of the Roxburghe Club, Specimens of 

Typography, including the Golden Legend by Caxton, and nume- 

rous Scarce and Curious Works in all classes of Literature. 
Catalogues are preparing, ond a be obtained by applying to 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & H 

Tus NORTH BR ITISH 

No. C., for JULY, is ready THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. DR. HANNA’S LIFE of CHRIST. 
II. HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY. 
. LECKY’S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. 
IV. GEOLOGICAL TIME. 
V. DANISH LITERATURE—Ludvig Holberg. : 
VI. VEITCH’S LIFE of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
VII. THE EARLY HISTORY of MAN. 
VIII. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
IX. THE IRISH CHURCH MEASURE. 
Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. London: Hamilton, Adams 
& Co. x 





REVIEW, 








Half-a-Cr a-Crown. Monthly, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
Contents for JULY 
De, PERCE JONES on MATTER and FORCE. By D. D. 
eath. 


GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. By D. R. Fearon. ’ 
. PICTURES of the YEAR. By the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 
The STATE of EDUCATION in ITALY. By Professor 
Corrado Tommasi-Crudeli. 
. MORAL PHILOSOPHY and CHRISTIANITY. 
ev. C. A. Row. 
. The  MAvAGEMERT of the SPEAKING VOICE, By John 


By the 


ERNEST RENAN on SAINT PAUL. By Professor Plumptre. 
NOTICES of BOOKS. 
Strahan & Co. Publishers, 56, Ludgate-hill. 
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Now ready, price 68., post-free, 


HE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. LXIV. for JULY. 


Contents. 
I. The HISTORY of the ENGLISH BIBLE. 
II. METHODISM in SWEDEN 
III. ROBERT BROWNING and the EPIC of PSYCHOLOGY. 
IV. COSMOGONY. 
V. REPORTS of the REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 
VI. REVIEW of the ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
VII. NORWAY. 
VIII. MODERN JUDAISM and CHRISTIANITY. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
Supplied to Subscribers post-free for 21s. per annum. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


WwW ith Lithographic Plates, No. XXXV., JULY, price i 


Tse QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE. 
Edited by E. LANKESTER, M.D. F.R.S., and 
E. R. LANKESTER, B.A. F.R.M.S. 
MEMOIRS: — Monograph of Monera. By Ernst Haeckel (con- 
tinued). 

On Raphides, Spheraphides, and Crystal Prisms ; especial 
as to how and where they may be easiest found and discrimi- 
nated. By George Gulliver, 8. 

Immersion 0 Objectives and Test-Objects. By John Mayall, 
jun., 

On the Identity of the White Corpuscles of the Blood with 
the Salivary, Pus, and Mucous Corpuscles. By Joseph G. 
Richardson, M.D., formerly Resident Physician at the enn- 
sylvania Hospital. a 

On some Freshwater Rhizopoda, New or Little-known. By 
William Archer. 

The Sexual Form of Chetogaster Limnei. By E. Ray 
Lankester, B.A. Oxon. 

Notes on the Thysanura. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
F.R.S., V.P. Linn. Soc. &. (Abstract of Paper, No. 4, "read to 
the Linnean Society.) 

On several New and Rare Species of Freshwater Diatomacese 
discovered in Northumberland. By Arthur Scott Donkin, 


Note on a New Means of examining Blood under the Micro- 
scope, and on the Blood-fiuids of Invertebrates, and on a 

Natural Standard for asain Absorption Spectra. By 
B Ray Lankester, 

NOTES and Cf YRRESPON DENCE :—Professor Huxley and Dr. 
Beale on Protoplasm. 

REVIEW :—Les Annélides Ch‘topodes du Golfe de Naples Par 
Edouard Claparéde. Geneva.—Observations Relatives 4 un 
Quvrage de M. Claparéde. Par M. de Quatrefages. 

UARTERLY CHRONICLE of MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE, 

PROCEEDINGS of SOCIETIES. 

J ohn Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
THE POPUL AR SCI ENCE REVIEW, 
No. 32, for JULY, price 28. 6d., contains :— 
The Ratalerion Sesohates ofour Shores. By the Rev. T. Hincks, 
&e. ust 
The Mode of Fertilization of Salvia. By W. Ogle, M.D. Ilus- 


The P’ 1: ines Saturnin July. By R.A. Proctor, B.A. F 

The Structure and Affinities of the Sea-Squirts. By J. Ry “Gciton, 
M.A. F.L.S. :_ BR 

Hydrogenium. By Ro unt. 

in! Articulo Mortis. By B. W. bis... M.D. F.R.S. 

Reviews of Books. 

Careful Summary of Progress in every Branch of Science. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 





D UBLIN UNIVE RSITY MAGAZINE. 
No. 439. For JULY. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
LA So Century of English Carica- ; 5. Remarkable Trials. 
. Memorable Odds and Ends. 


The Wyvern Mystery. 
ies es Tales from the 


Be hich i is the Heroine? 
. Vaudois and a 
4. ™~ Questioning of Paddy | 
Mullowney’s Ghost. | 


Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for JULY, 1869. No. DCOXLV. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
A YEAR and A DAY. Part III. 
RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON. 
SKETCHES in POLYNESIA—THE FIJIS. 
MORRIS’S POEMS. 
A NEW THEORY of EARTHQUAKES and VOLCANOES. 
A STORY of EULENBURG. Part L 
The CHURCH BILL in the LORDS. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








THE 
(KHURCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS for JULY, 1869. 


A LONELY LIFE. By G. Stanley Arnold. Chaps. X., XI. With 
an Illustration by Walter Crane. 


A OTROLL THROUGH COLUMBIA MARKET. Bythe Rev. 
- Baird, 


The ENGLISH LE SAGE. By Mrs. 8. R. Townshend Mayer. 
The TREASURES of OUR HILLS. By Margaret Plues. Ch. I. 
ISHERS of MEN. By the Rev. Wilmot Buxton, B.A. 

FJELD, FJORD, and FOSS. By Edward Spender. 

The MYSTERIOUS BUNDLE. By David Ker. 

DAYBREAK in ITALY. By Emma Leslie. Chaps. IX., X. 

CHILD'S PLAY. By Trance Freeling Broderip. With an 
Illustration by Louis Huard. 

The SYMBOLISM of ENGLISH GOTHIC. By Augusta C. 

ayward. 

The TRIALS of MARGARET Pe4epanen. Chap. VIL 
By S. R. Townshend Mayer, F.R.S.L. 

“OH! MR. GREGG! MY THUMB!” Chaps.I., 11, III. By 
Lawrence W. Burton. 

REVIEWS and NOTICES of BOOKS. 


London : Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row, 





MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOSY. 


Now ready, the JULY Number of 


THE ARGOSY. 


CONTENTS. 
ROLAND YORKE: a Sequel to ‘The 
Channings.’ 
AMONG the PICTURES. 
LOVE and WAR. 
. ARIOSTO. By Atice Kina. 
TO MY FRIEND. 
BEHIND a SOFA. 
LOOKING BACK. By Saran Dovupyey. 


A HANDFUL of PANS IES. By Frances 
FREELING BRODERIP 


RESCUED by a GHOST. 
ALOLL#. By Wiuiam Doras. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





On the Ist of July, price 6s. 
THE WESTMINSTER’ REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. LXXI. JULY, 1869. 
Contents. 
I. INDIAN RAILWAY REFORM. 
II The FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of WALES. 
III, LABOUR and CAPITAL. 
IV. PATENTS, PATENTEES, and the PUBLIC. 
Vv. Mr. MILL’S ANALYSIS of the MIND. 
VI. PROSTITUTION in RELATION to the NATIONAL 
HEALTH. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels—3. Science—4. His- 
ia and Biography—5. Bel es Lettres—6. Art. 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


HE MONTHLY MICROSCOPICAL 
JOURNAL, for JULY, price 1s. 6d., contains :— 
Rott Eavitize of Blow-Fly. By B. T. Lowne, M.R.C.S. Illus- 


rated. 
The _ oe of Hydatina. By C. T. Hudson, LL.D. were 
The New Diatom Prism. By the Rev. J. B. Reade, M.A. F.R.S., 





President. 
Methods of are of the Vit Research. By Herr Stricker. 


The ——. of itreous Humour. By David Smith, 
-R.C.S, Illustrated. 

On the Markings of Diatoms. By F. H. Wenham 

Observ: snirecn on the Cholera Fungus. By the Rev. C x Berkeley, 


Correlation of Microscopic PI Physiology and Microscopic Physics. 
By John Browning, S. F.R. 
Use ore hloride of Gold in erat By J. Dwight, M.D. 
rrespondence, Notices of Books, Papers, Notes, Reports of 
Societies, Bibliography, &c. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 





One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated, 
A I WN xD ©. bb & 
A Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and Politics. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Contents for JULY. 
THE = BROTHERS. hd Mrs. Oliphant. 
4.—The Eldest So: 
” a —The non ata 's Cave. 
+»  6.—The Working of the Spell. 
AUSTRIA in 1869. 
AD ROSAM. 
NATURALIZATION and ALLEGIANCE. 
BENEFITS. 
MARTIN FEREOL. 
VIRELAI. 
M. VICTOR HUGO’S ENGLAND. 
GOLDONI, and LIFE in ITALY a HUNDRED and TWENTY 
YEARS SINCE. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of an OLD BACHELOR. 
Strahan & Co. Publishers, 56, Ludgate-hill. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, for Jvty. 
No. CCCCLXXV. price 28. 6d. 


Contents. 
The Comtist Utopia. 
A Visit to my Discontented Cousin. Chaps. XI. to XVI. 


Senn 

A “Midnight Ride with Henry the Second. 

Life in India. Chap. V. In the Mofussil. 

Marie de Medicis: a Queen’s Death. 

The Ever-widening World of Stars. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. 


'.R.A.S, 
Poaching on Mont Blane a Dozen Years Ago. 
Skilled Workmen don’t go to (earch 
The Autobiography of Consciousness ; or, the Experiences of an 
Jabez Oliphant; or, the Modern Prince. Book II. Chap. VII. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








a ~~ 


HE ART-JOURNATL, 

for JULY (price 2e. 6d.), contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 

I. A Young Painter’s First Works, after M. Stone. 

II. Wreck off Dover, after C. Stanfield, R.A. 
III. Play, from the Group by J. D. Crittenden. 
Also numerous ier Comaipatioas relating to the 
___ London: Virtue & Co. Ivy- ry lane, P Paternoster- “row. 


On the Ist of July, Second Series, | No. 121, price 1s. 
THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Contents :—Prevention of the Misuse of Poisons—The Pharmacy 
Act Amendment Bill—Reprint of the British Pharmacopeia—The 
Faraday Lectureship in the Chemical Society— Proposed National 
Faraday Memorial—The Art of writing Précis— 
the Board of Examiners, confirmed and adopted by the Council— 
Tite Edinburgh—On the Alkaloids cmntained in the Wood 

beeru or Greenheart Tree, Nectandra Rodiei—Dinner 

and Testimonial to Mr. John Mackay—Liver ool Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation—Nottingham and N ire Chemists’ A 
—Sunderland Chemists’ Association—The F sone and English 
Systems of Money-W. eights and Measures—A New Flaster Seseas- 
ing Apparatus (with Cut)—Australian Leeches—Notes and Ab- 
stracts in Chemistry and Pharmacy—Poisoning by Sobstitation 
of Cyanide of Potassium for Carbonate of Ammonia—Poiso: 
by Substitution of Strychnia for Morphia—Poisoning by Sul 
tution of Strychnia for Sugar—Pvisoning by Belladonna. 

John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington- street. 





aE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. 26, JULY, 1869, price 4s., contains— 


Fergusson on Tree and Serpent Worship in India. 

+ ‘ages on the Progress of Anthropology. 

Pengelly on the Archale Anthropology of the South of Engl 
vase ly on the Archaic Anthropology of the South o: and, 
Belloguet on the Origin of the Gz gd - 

Owen's Comparative Anatomy of yoy ee 

Sucpoen’s | s Inaugural Address to the Psychological A iati 


Bray a Physiology of the Brain. 
The Origin of the English—Pike v. Nicholas. 
Music in Race. 

Wallace’s Malay Archipelago. 

Baldwin’s my Anthropology. 
Anthropological News. 


HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON contains Papers by the 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson, E. Peacock, J. W. Flower, Dr. Beddoe, Dr. 
Charnock, Mr. Lewis, Dr. Hunt, Mr. —— Dr. Beigel, Mr. 
Pike, Dr. Holden, Dr. Davy, and Mr. W ropp. 
London: Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


Price 28. 6d. 
TRE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


0. 

. Schleiermacher and the German a a Century after hi 

rt! By J. Frederick Smit ad 
. The Religious Sentiment onside: red_as te Source of Reli- 
gious Conviction. By Albert Réville, D. 
. The Canon of Muratori. By John James "Teyler, B.A. 
. The Subjection of Woman. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
Henry Crabb Robinson. By Augustus de Morgan, M.A. 

. Mr. Binney’s Sermons. Br John Hamilton Thom 

. John James Tayler: In Memoriam. By Char les 1 Beard, B.A. 

. Notices of ks. 

Publishers: Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, London ; 20, South Frederick. street, Edinburgh. 


LA REVISTA DE ESPANA, published on 
the 15th and last day of each Month. 
No. 29, no 15th MAY, 1869, 








Yigstindee de un Sacerdote, per D. A. Ferrer del Rio. 

A Fray Luis de Leon, por D. Pedro Antonio de Alarcon. 

Estudio sobre la Situacion de la Hacienda de Espatia, y su Re- 
medio (continuacion), por D. Gabriel Enriquez Valdés. 

Virgilio, por D. E. de Ochoa 

El © ay Cisneros (continuacion), por D. Carlos Navarro y 


Revista ‘Politica Interior, por D. J. L , Aionese, 
Noticias Literarias, Boletin Bibliografico. 


30th erage 1869. 
y Ta lusi José Maria de Pereda. 
Paase y Pro: = hem el igimen las Antillas, por D. "José 
Ahumada y Centurion. 
Literatura Italiana (continuacion), por D. A 
Breves Indicaciones sobre Filosofia 4 + iS. por D. 
Luis de Rute. 
Del Arte Arabe en Espaiia, por D. Rafael Contreras. 
A ney ae de Puertos y Costas (conclusion), por D. Isidro 





El Cardenal Cisneros (continuacion), por D. Carlos Navarro y 


Revista "Politica — ein~Date- Sele Literarias, 
Boletin Bibliografico. 
-. ‘APRIL, 1869. 
Blasones y tho de los (continuacion), por D. José Maria de Pereda. 
El Consumo d Vinos de Espafia en pommun por D. Federico 


erre, 
Quintas, per D. divi 
la ‘Agriseivere Espaiiola ante la ar de Setiembre (Arti- 
culo 2), por el Conde de Pallares. 
Revista Politica Interior, Exterior—Boletin Bibliografico, &c. 
Subscription Gatieting postage): One year, 240 reales; Three 
Months, 70; One Month, 
Madrid, o. del Prado, No. 22. London, H. Bailliare. 


No. LXX. (JULY), price 38. 6d. 


jig JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE 
lerimets A suthestia of 8 of ~ Moties Dereeeit ical Asso- 
ciation Oca BERTSON, M.D. Cantab., 
NRY MAUDSLEY, MD “4 
This Number contains Original “articles on Emanuel Sweden- 
borg enry Mau eae Causes of Death in Chronic 
Mental "Disease (Dr. Boyd)—The Bromides in Epile per (ie (Mr. 
fm tm Te Fried richaberg Asylum, with Ground Plan (Dr. 
Oppert)—Matter and Force in relation to Mental and Cerebral 
Phenomena (Dr. Thompson Dickson)—The Perceptive Centres and 
their Localization (Rev. W. G. Davies); together with Occasional 
Notes of the Quarter, Reviews of Recent be = Mental Science, 
News (to be continued Quarte: 
Churchill & Sons, New Burlington -street. 
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OVE’S CATALOGUE of CHOICE OLD 
ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS, by the most celebrated 
and esteemed Masters, forwarded by pest for two stamps. 
81, Bunhill-row, London.—Established above sixty years. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 265, will 
be published on SATURDAY, the 17th instant. ADVER- 
TISEM NTS intended for insertion cannot be received by the 
Publishers later than SATURDAY NEXT, July 10th 
London: Longmans and Co. 39, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JULY, price One Shilling. 
Contents. 


BY ORDER OF THE KING. A Romance of English ye. 
By Victor Hugo. Illustrated. Chaps. 7 to 16, Book I 

Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. A Reminiscence. 

The Royal A, ———- laa ety. 


Paupers and “yom t 
“The Steaks.” Igarly the “ Beef,” Classical y the “ Sublime.” 
The Wit and Wisdom of = No. IV. His Fables. Illustrated. 


Song of the Aged Fisherm: 
Tales from the Old Dramatists. No. IV. The Dance of Death. 
Rd ead Brooks. 


Exhibiti 
Notes and Incidents. ‘iTiuatrated. 
Comespandance as Sylvanus Urban. 
bury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie street. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
J OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
for JUNE, Vol. XXXII., Part 2. 
Contents. 
1. Report of the Council for the Year 186%. 
2. DR. GUY, F.R.S.—On Insanity and Crime. 
3. S. BROW N.—Statistics of the Netherlands. 
_—e.,. Mineral Statistics, Local Taxation, Periodical 
‘able: 
London : Edward Stanford, | 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 








Now ready, for JULY, price 28. 6d. No. XXXVII. 
’ | YHE RELIQUARY: a Quarterly Archzo- 
logical Journal and Review; being a Depository for Precious 
Relics—Legendary, Biogra hical, and Historical—illustrative of 
the Habits, Customs, and Pursuits of our Forefathers. 





Contents :—1. Observations on the Lintel of a Doorway at Crowlé 
pw WY Lincolnshire. By the Rev. George D.D._ (Tllus- 
2. 


List of Briefs collected in the Church of Stanton 
St. John, Oxfordshire, from 1658 to 1759. x4 Edward Peacock, 
F.S.A.—3. Medisval Arms and Armour. By John Hewitt. (Illus- 
trated )—4. Notice of a Discovery of Roman Antiquities near 
Stamford. By Justin Simpson.—5. Humphrey Chetham. By 
James Croston. (Illustrated.)—6. Notice of some interesting 
Discoveries in a Cleft in the Mountain Limestone at Narrow Dale. 
By Samuel Carrington. (Illustrated.)—7. Notes on the Chapelry 
of Derwent in Hathersage, North Derbyshire. By the Rev. 
Francis Jourdain, M.A. (Illustrated.)—8. Robert Bage, a Derby- 
shire Worthy. By Henry Kirke, rw" .—9. The Legend of the 
Disguised Knight. By William E. A. Axon.—10. Extracts from 
the Parish Registers of St. Mary’s, Stamford (Continued.) By 
Justin Simpson. (Illustrated.)—11. Parker, of Park Hall. By 
John ae —12. Pedigree of the Parker Family. By John Sleigh. 
—13. On a Bell Inscription at Rylstone, Yorkshire. By the Rev 
J. T. Fowler, M.A. (Illustrated.)—14 Some Extracts from the 
Parish Registers of Drypool, in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
By W. Consitt Boulter.—15. Original Document. Bill of Com- 
plaint relating to Lore Gresley Family. Communicated by B. Bag- 
shawe, jun.—1. Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 

London: Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 
ONDON SOCIETY, for 
Nine Illustrations. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
The THREE OVERHEARD WHISPERS. 
apters.) 
PARISIAN CLUBS, PAST and PRESENT. 
ANCIENT HOSTELRIES, and the MEN who FREQUENTED 
eae THEM :—Concerning Angels, Dragons, and certain Ancient 
ae alt aces. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TYPES. 
The BROMPTON HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION. 
DESIDERIA. (Illustrated by C. Roberts.) 
In the — of the EARTH. (Illustrated by Gordon Thom- 
son. 


JuLty. With 


(A Tale in Four 


FLO and FIDO. (Illustrated by Horace Stanton.) 

M. or N. By G. J. Whyte- Melville, Author of * Digby Grand,’ 
* Cerise,’ ‘The Gladiators,’ &. (With Two Illustrations by 
Wilfrid Lawson.) 

Chapter 19.—An Incubus. 
20.— The Little Cloud.’ 
»  2l.—Furens quid Femina. 

STUDIES from LIFE at the COURT of ST. JAMES'S. Drawn 
by the pate, ee H. Thomas. Engraved by W. L. Thomas. 

No. V.—H.R.H. The Crown Princess of Prussia. 
The eeattemuan PAPERS. By a Peripatetic. 


The LAY of the CRUSH ROOM. (lIllustrated.) 
&. &c. &e. 
Office: 217, Piccadilly, London, W. 
lVHE CARLYLE and EMERSON ASSO- 
CIATION, a ee body, with Members in all parts of 
the country, to comprise all coinciders with the great leaders of 
modern thought, established to disseminate their principles and 
ideas, and to pioneer the path of progress they have trace: Every 
admirer of Carlyle, Emerson, Walthew, Arnold, &c., is earnestly 
engaged, whatever his position, to co-operate in the movement. A 
Prosnectuson application. —Address Secretary, 4, Ave Maria-lane. 


The JULY Number of THE IDEALIST, the 
Society’s Organ, is now ready, price 6d. 
Con‘ents. 
. VIII. Two Idealists. 





-Ernina Loudon. Chap 
The Present Position of Woman. By Miss Ayrton. 
To Beatrix Dead. By Miss Frith. 
igr Bik ook and Means of Progress. II. A Glance at Things 

that are. 
—— Ordeals. Chap. IV. By the Author of ‘ Ella Norman,’ 
Transition. By the eget al Palingenesia.’ 

f Purpose in Poetry. Rey 
p aden nn han Veneer. 

London; E, Marlborough & Co. 4, Ave Maria-lane. 


ne FF SePpPr 





Macmillan’s Magazine. 


No. 117, for JULY. 
Price 1s. 


Contents of the Number. 


1. Professor Seeley on ‘ The GREAT ROMAN REVOLUTION.” 

2. ‘A BRAVE LADY.’ By the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.’ Chaps. 3. and 4. 

3, Miss Octavia Hill on ‘ORGANIZED WORK among the 


4. ‘The STORY ofan AFTERNOON.’ By B.B. B. 

5. Miss Yonge on ‘CHILDREN’S LITERATURE of the LAST 
CENTURY.’ 

6. ‘ESTELLE RUSSELL.’ Chaps. 27—29. 

7. Mr.Frederick Napier Broome’s‘SU NSET OFF the AZORES.’ 

8& Mr. Bennett on ‘The CONDITION of OPERA in ENG- 
LAND.’ 

9. Mr. Richard Holt Hutton on‘ A QUESTIONABLE PARENT- 
AGE for MORALS.’ 

10. ‘The POPE’S POSTURE in the COMMUNION.’ By A. P.S. 





Price 1s. Monthly, Illustrated, 


The Sunday Library 


FOR 


Household Reading, 


For JULY. 


The APOSTLES of MEDIZZVAL EUROPE. 
PART I. 


By the Rev. G. F. Mactzar, B.D. 
To be completed in Three Monthly Parts. 


Macmituan & Co. London. 





Sir J. Lubbock’s ‘ Prehistoric Times.’ 


Nearly ready, a New Edition, with considerable Additions, 


PREHISTORIC TIMES, 


As Illustrated by Ancient Remains and the Manners and 
Customs of Modern Savages. 
By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. F.R.S., &c. 
With more than 200 Woodcut Illustrations. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8vo. price 38. 6d 


OTES on the PROPHECIES of AMOS; 
with a New Translation. By the Rev. W. DRAKE, M.A., 
on Canon of Worcester, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
ueen 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, 4to. bound in cloth, price 42s. 
HE HOMILIES of APHRAATES, the 


Persian Sage. Edited from Syriac MSS. of the Fifth and 
Sixth Centuries i o the agi a With an English Trans- 
lation, by W. IGHT, Ph.D. LL. D., Assistant- oe of MSS. 
in the British enen. Vol.I. (The Syriac Text) 


8vo. cloth price 10s. 


A LETTER on SYRIAC ORTHOGRAPHY 
4 by MAR JACOB, Bishop of Edessa; also a Tract by the 
same Author; and a Discourse by Gregory Bar-Hebreeus on 
Syriac Accents. Edited in the Original Syriac, from MSS. in 


the British } Museum. With an English Trauslation and Notes. 
= ae Rey. G. PHILLIPS, D.D., President of Queens’ College, 
‘ambri 


Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 


Crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


YLATO’S MENO: a Dialogue on the Nature 
and Meaning of Education. Translated from the Greek, 

with Explanatory Notes and Introduction, and a preliminary 
Essay on the Moral Education of the Greeks. By R.W. MACKAY, 
M.A., Author of ‘The Tiibingen School and its Antecedents,’ &. 


Also, lately, crown 8vo. price 5a. 


ILATO'S SOPHISTES: a Dialogue on True 
and False Teaching. Translated, with Notes and an Intro- 
duction on Ancient and Modern Sophistry. By R.W. MACKAY, 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, ~~. garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 





NEW BOOKS. 


———_ 


This day, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
The Right Hon. 


W. £. GLADSTONE’S 


NEW BOOK, 


JUVENTUS MUNDI: 
GODS and MEN of the GREEK HEROIC AGE. 
With a Coloured Map of the Outer Geography of the 


Odyssey and of the Form of the Earth according to 
Homer. 





Author’s Popular Edition.—Next Week. 


The Rt. Hon. John Bright's 


Speeches on Questions of Public Policy. Edited by J. E. 
THOROLD ROGERS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Mistorical Gleanings. A 


Series of Sketches: Montagu, Walpole, Adam Smith, 
Cobbett. By JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (This day. 


New Volume of “‘The Golden Treasury 
Series.’’ 


The Book of Worthies. 


Gathered from the Old Histories, and Written anew 
by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 18mo. 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d. [This day. 


Cheap Edition.—Fourth Thousand. 


Sir C. W. Dilke’s ‘Greater 


Britain:’ a Record of Travel in English-Speaking 
Countries during 1866-7. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. [This day. 


New Volume of ‘‘The Globe Series.’’ 


Pope’s Poetical Works. 


Edited, with Memoir and Notes, by Prof. WARD, of 
Owens College, Manchester. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“The book is handsome and handy......The notes are 
many, and the matter of them is rich in interest.” 
Atheneum. 


The Substitution of Sime- 


lars the True Principle of Reasoning, derived from a 
pg of Aristotle’s Dictum. By W. STANLEY 
VO .A., Professor of Logic in Owens College, 


te ea Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


Choice Notes on the Gospels 


drawn from Old and New Sources. St. Mark, St. Luke, 
and St. John. Crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. each. 
[This day. 





Macmititan & Co. London. 





NEW VOLUME 


OF THE 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
Cicero pro Cluentio. With 


Notes and Introduction by the late Prof. RAMSAY. 
New Edition, edited by G.G. RAMSAY, M.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and Pub- 
lished by MacmILtan & Co. London, Publishers to the 
University. 
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Now ready (One Shilling), No. 115, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JULY, 


With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and FREDERICK WALKER. 
Smiru, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 








NEW WORK BY MR. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE QUEEN OF THE AIR: 


Being a STUDY of the GREEK MYTHS of CLOUD and STORM. 
Smit, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


RUSKIN. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


R OM OTL A. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of ‘ Adam Bede,’ &c. 


SmitH, ELpER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


LUDIBRIA LUNA; 
Or, THE WARS OF THE WOMEN AND THE GODS. 
By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 
Samira, ExrpEr & Co. 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


REDUCTION 








OF PRICE. 





Extract from the Patn Matt Gazerte of Thursday, June 24 :— 


‘* When the publication of the Pall Mall Gazette was resolved upon, no very large circulation was expected for such 
ajournal. At the same time it was obvious that the enterprise could only be maintained at a considerable expenditure 
Naturally these considerations determined the price of the paper to its readers. A low price promised financia 
failure; while it appeared likely that those who cared to read a journal the merits of which (as we humbly hoped) 
would not be estimated by the number of its columns, would be content to pay for it a price comparatively high. And 
for a little while these considerations seemed well-grounded ; but only for a little while. At the end of the first year 
of its existence the circulation of the Pall Mall Gazette had become as great as we had hoped it would ever be ; at the 
end of another year its sale was twice as great; at the end of the third year the printer was called upon to produce 
nearly three times as many copies as satisfied our first expectations. And now, after the fourth year,—though in a 
statement like this we are bound to confess to a very small and temporary decline of sale, consequent upon the shatter- 
ing of thousands of incomes in the interval,—the circulation of the paper is still steadily increasing. 


‘These being the facts of the case, it occurred to us long ago that we should have been wiser men of business if 
we had sold the journal from the beginning at a lower price. It was a mistake to suppose that only a few men and 
women would care to read such a paper as we projected: that we have proved abundantly. We know by many and 
frequent representations that though twopence a-day for an evening paper is readily paid by thousands of people, thou. 
sands of people would willingly buy it who cannot afford twopence a-day for the gratification. Therefore we have 
resolved to reduce the price, believing that in a merely commercial point of view we shall be gainers by the change ; 
and that is leaving out of mind the satisfaction of obtaining a wider field for labours which we dare to say have never 
been regulated by a hankering for ‘ profits.’ Another consideration, and one that weighs with us very much, is this: 
—In all probability the charge for carrying newspapers through the post will soon be reduced from a penny to a half- 
penny. Now it is not of much importance to people resident in the suburbs and in the country beyond whether they 
have to pay threepence or twopence halfpenny for the newspaper delivered at their doors by the post: ; but wheth 
they pay twopence halfpenny or three halfpence is of some importance in a good many cases. On all these accounts, 
then, we have resolved to publish the Pall Mall Gazette, on and after the 1st of July (when the Tenth Volume will be 
commenced), at the price of ONE PENNY. 











“To this candid statement we beg to add one assurance: the only change we contemplate is the change of price 
What the reader has hitherto had for twopence he will in future get fora penny. The public will find in the pape, 
itself no alteration whatever, except such as may be suggested from time to time by a constant anxiety for its 
improvement.” 





On and after the 1st of July the price of the PALL MALL GAZETTE will 
be Reduced from Twopence to One Penny (Stamped Copies Twopence). 





Tons, ef 
Cruises. 


UNIFORM “wits THE LOG OF THE UNA BOAT 
CAPRICE. 


On Wednesday next, in square fcap. 8vo. with 4 Maps and 5 Wood- 
cuts f: wi Bar ioe 6s. 


rom Drawings by low Moore, p 


Peown CHANNEL in the LEO, 3 Tone, 


from janten to the Land’s End, and in the ORION 
¥.0. fr from London, to the Scilly Islands; with a= 


The ne Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





GEROK'S PALM LEAVES TRANSLATED BY 
MISS C. WINKWORTH. 
Preparing for publication, 
ALM LEAVES: Sacred Poems selected and 


nslated from the German of KARL GEROK. By 
CATHERINE WINKWORTH. 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. sewed, 


HE CENTRE of UNITY: What is it? 

Charity or Authority? An Inquiry occasioned by the recent 
Letter of Pope Pius 1X. to all Protestants ie other Non-Catholics, 
By the Rev. Avdustus years y M.A 





In the press, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


MARY QUEE OF SCOTS 
AND HER ACCUSERS; 


Embracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V. 
1552, until the Close of the Conference at Westminster in 1569. 


By JOHN moenon, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


This Work - contain the ‘ Book of Articles’ produced against 
oe a at Westminster, which has never hitherto been 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just ready, price 2s. 6d. 
[DISEASES of the SKIN, their Causes, Patho- 


logy. oo moa ane ‘Treatment. Illustrated by numerous 





oe .-E e By 5 MANNO SQUIRE, M.B. F.L.S.. 
cargeon to the Britis Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, Great 
borage street. 


John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





Now ready, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. Entirely New and Complete 
System, 


NIVERSALLINE-WRITING andSTENO- 


PHONOGRAPHY, on the Basis of * Visible Speech.” By 
A. MELVILLE BELL. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and all Booksellers. 


RAPHOTY PE. — HANDBOOK of GRA- 
PHOTYPE: a Practical Guide to the New Process of En- 

graving, profusely Illustrated. Price 1s.; by post 14 stamps. 

wane: Graphotyping Company (Limited), 7, Garrick-street, 


Mr. Newby’s New Publications. 


The SPAS of GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, hemes and ITALY. By Dr. T. M. MADDEN, 
Author of ‘ Change of Climate.’ A Cheaper Edition, price 6s. 
A PEEP at BRITTANY, the BRETONS, 
and BRETON LITERATURE. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. (Shortly. 


THREE HISTORICAL PLAYS: William of 
Hermenty Hay the Second—Offa, King of Mercia. By 
H. VERLANDER, M.A., late of St. John’s, Cambridge. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MARRIED. 


By the Author of ‘ Wondrous Strange,’ ‘ Kate tet &e. 
SA lively werk smoothly told.”—Morning Adve: 
“Cor Tyseley _— Mrs. <ogale 's laudable an ot discarding 
sensatio: " 
all May be ——— ose a pleasing and truthful exposition of 
rei e."— 
The story is well told. The characters are boldly and truth- 
fully sketched, and the lesson taught is an excellent one.” 
Liverpool Albion. 
A Second Edition, in 2 vols. 
’ 
A WOMAN’S ERROR. 
By F. TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Broken Fetters.’ 


“This novel will be considered a decided success.” —Observer'. 
** Smoothly written, and easy and agreeable La sony > 











dvertiser. 
“ Though not so eretting as ‘ Broken Fetters” it it displays more 
real genius, an ll be read with pleasure.”— Messenger. 


PHILIP VAUGHAN’S MARRIAGE. By the 


Author of ‘Felicia’s Dowry,’ &c. [This day. 
CUTHBERT KNOPE. 2 vols. [This day:. 
FAVILLA’S FOLLIES. 2 vols. [Next week. 
DR. ARMSTRONG. 3 vols. [Shortly. 
MY BRIDES. 1 vol. [Shortly. 
ie MAGICAL EYE-GLASS. 1 vol. Illus- 


COLSTON. By the Author of ‘Skating = = This 
Ready. 
THRICE DEAD. By Pavt Feévat, ‘hobo 
of ‘ The Duke’s Motto,’ ‘Bel Demonio,’ &. 3 vols. 
[Next week. 
SOCIETY in a GARRISON TOWN. By the 
Author of ‘ Myself and My Relatives.’ 3 vols. 
“It is worthy of the author of ‘ The Chronicles of Carlingf 
Manchester Examiner. 
DR. HARCOURT'S ASSISTANT. 
“The story is unquestionably exciting, and clever Nie. sd 


‘elegraph. 
SHOOTING STARS. In 8 vols. [ Ready. 


MAUDE CLIFFORD. By the Author, of ‘ Ash- 


fora? 








OFFICE: NORTHUMBERLAND-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 


ton Morton.’ 2 vols. This day- 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


—.—— 


SELECTED WRITINGS of VISCOUNT 
STRANGFORD, on SOCIAL, POLITICAL, and GEOGRA- 
PHICAL SUBJECTS. Edited by the VISCOUNTESS 
STRANGFORD. 2 vols. crown 8yo. with a Photograph of 
Lord Strangford and Map, 21s. 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL, LORD COCH- 
RANE, TENTH EARL of DUNDONALD, concluding the 
“Autobiography of a Seaman.’ By his SON, the Eleventh 
Earl. 2 vols. Svo. 308. 


HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES of the 
CITY of LONDON and its LIVERY COMPANIES. By the 
Rev. THOMAS ARUNDELL, M.A. F.G.S., Vicar of Hayton, 
8vo. 153. 


The WEDDING-DAY, in ALL AGES 
and COUNTRIES. By EDWARD J. WOOD, Author of 
* Curiosities of Clocks and Watches,’ ‘Giants and Dwarfs,” 
&e. 2 vols. post 8vo. 218. 


POPULAR NOVELS, 

At MUDIE’S, SMITH & SON’S, the ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN, CAWTHORNE'S, COOME’S, 
MITCHELL’S, &e. &e. &e. 

ROPES of SAND. By the Author of ‘A 


Screw Loose.’ 3 vols. 





ANNE SEVERIN. By the Author of 


* A Sister’s Story.’ 3 vols. 


MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author 


of ‘ Margaret’s Engagement.’ 3 vols. 


ALBANY FONBLANQUE’S ‘CUT 


ADRIFT.’ 3 vols. 


WISE as a SERPENT. By J. A. St. 


JOHN BLYTHE. 3 vols. 





NOW READY. 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
For JULY. Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 


. RED AS A ROSE IS rae — the Author of ‘Cometh up 
as a Flower.’ Chaps. 


POETRY of the PERIOD—Mr. Swinburne. 

The TRAGEDY of the STUDIO. By Mrs. Brotherton. 
YOUNG HUSBANDS and WIVES. 

A RIDE with the PRINCESS SALM-SALM. 

A STORY of a FRENCH CHATEAU. 

AFTER HORACE. 


ay AN FIELDING. By = * ed of ‘Steven Laurence, 
Yeoman,’ &c. Chaps. 22 


» 


a Pw 


- 


Pal 


a 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8, New Burlington-street. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 


SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 2nd 
Life Guards. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“Capt. Townshend’s book is exceedingly fresh and pleasant 
res ae and well repays perusal.” "— Globe. 

Capt. Townshend's work is pleasant and readable, and his 
observations upon life in American cities are as valuable as his 
descriptions of scenery and sport in the Backwoods, 

Junday Times. 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizziz 
SELINA EDEN, Author of ‘A Lady’s a of the War 
in Bohemia.’ 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 

* A pleasantly written volume.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Miss Eden enjoyed her holids ay, and her readers wi ill have a 
share in her pleasure. Her work is easy and fluent in style, lively 
and pleasant in matter.”— Atheneum. 

“A frankly a and chi atty account of a very pleasant holi- 
day in the Austrian Tyrol. Besides her acute observations of the 
habits and manners el people, Miss Eden’s pages show signs of 
her appreciation of naturs al scenery and of the prominent objects 
of industry and art.”—Saturday Review. 


The LIFE of ROSSINI. By H. Suruer- 
LAND EDWARDS. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 
“* Rossini’s life has been well written by Mr. Edwards. It will 
amuse everybody.’’— Telegrapi 
** A very agreeable and Gxtamntly readable book.”—Spectator. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Hep- 
WORTH DIXON. Denicatep, py Express Permission, TO 
THE QueEN. SixtH Epirion. 1 vol. 8vo. 153. 


** This charming volume will be the most paper of all Mr. 
Dixon’s works.”—Lxaminer. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By Marrurew 


BROWNE. 2 vols, large post 8vo. with Portrait and numerous 

Illustrations, 2 

* A masterly hook: on a great subject. There is not a dull sen- 
Pat. to be found in this entirely delightful book.”—Spectator. 


CHEAP EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. Forming the New Volume 
of HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. With 
Portrait of the Author. 5s. bound. 


* A very eee work. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully 
wal well.” —Tin 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, DUCHESS OF 


FE IRRé ARA:a Biography. By WILLIAM GILBERT. 2 vols. 


TH E NEW NOVELS. 


The MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Salem 
Chapel,’ &c. 3 vols. 

‘“** The Minister's Wife’ is, in many important respects, Mrs. 
Oliphant’ 8 most powerful and poetic work.”—Atheneum. 

* A rare and original book. Mrs. Oliphant invests her charac- 
ters with marvellous and lifelike individualit In the great 
drama—great for its human passion—which she rs now written, 
there is av ividness of portraiture which she has not equalled in 
any other work.”—Nonconformist. 


The IVORY GATE. By Mortimer Cottys. 
2 vols. 


“This work contains much that imparts real pleasure to the 
reader. The author has evidently seen life under a good many 
different phases, and he describes what he has seen vividly and 
naturally.”—Globe. 


IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, Author 
of ‘ A Woman’s Trials.’ 3 vols. 
bes oa bee apo ngly | stirring story.”— Atheneu 
ally good picture of society, whieh is is vat once refined and 
pure.” re Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘A beautiful tale, both well and touchingly written.”— Tablet. 
ae powerful romance, thrilling with interest from beginning to 
end.” —Sun. 


TRUE LOVE. By Lady Di Beauclerk, 


Author of ‘A Summer and Winter in Norway.’ 1 vol. 

** A charming story of True Love, as fragrant and as welcome as 
the flowers of May. The plot is skilfully interwoven and carries 
the interest of the ‘reader with anxiety to the dénotiment. The 
characters stand out freely from the canvas, and are sketched 
most artistically. There is wee pathos in the work and a keen 
—. of humour.”—Morning 

4 good at and interesting 9 worthy of being extensively 
read.”—Glob 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs. 
EILOART, Author of ‘ Meg,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ A pleasant, readable novel.”— Atheneum. 
| thoroughly enjoyable nov: el. It holds the attention from 
first to last. Both for the interest of the story and the ability 
with which the characters are drawn, it is a welcome addition to 
the literature of the season.”—Morning Post. 


ADVENTURES of Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 
By LADY CHARLES THYNNE. 3 vols. 
NA thoroughly interesting book.”—Exam 
is work is written throughout ina geo tone, and the 
story is told with no little skill.”—Saturday Review. 


ERICK THORBURN. 


“*A novel that everybody should read. It is a charming tale 
full of beautiful cainesmine of character and rich descriptions of 
scenery.”—Daily News. 


The VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By _—- 


THORNBURY. 3 vols, 


3 vols. 





This day, 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


HENRY 
CRABB ROBINSON'S 
DIARY, 


Reminiscences and Correspondence. 


SELECTED AND EDITED 
BY 
THOMAS SADLER, Ph.D. 
WITH PORTRAIT. 
—>— 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The DAILY NEWS.—The two books which are most likely 
to survive change of literary taste, and to charm while 
instructing generation after generation, are the ‘ Diary’ 
of Pepys and Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson.’ The day 
will come when to these many will add the ‘ Diary’ of 
Henry Crabb Robinson. Excellences like those which 
render the personal revelations of Pepys and the ob- 
servations of Boswell such pleasant reading abound in 
this work.. ....In it is to be found something to suit 
every taste and inform every mind. For the general 
reader it contains much light and amusing matter. To 
the lover of literature it conveys information which he 
will prize highly on account of its accuracy and rarity. 
The student of social life will gather from it many 
valuable hints whereon to base theories as to the effects 
on English society of the progress of civilization. For 
these and other reasons this ‘Diary’ is a work to which 
a hearty welcome should be accorded.” 


The ATHENZUM.—“ The volumes which treat of him 
are, like himself when he was among us,—irresistible, 
to be attended to whether you will or no; and worth 
the attention, because brimful of anecdote, incident, 
learning, quaint talk, profound thought, sublime phi- 
losophy, childlike fun, bold speculation, and religious 
feeling, lovely in its conception and practice.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH. —‘‘The amount of univer- 
sally interesting matter it contains it would be impos- 
sible to exaggerate........ Here are three substantial 
but most entertaining, indeed fascinating volumes, and 
Mr. Sadler has performed his task—no easy one, con- 
sidering the vast amount of manuscript placed at his 
disposal,—with rare good judgment.” 


The MORNING STAR.—“ Rarely has so bright, various, 
and well-digested a collection been published. It 
cannot be epitomized. It must be read, and will be 
read, again and again.” 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—“ A work teeming with 
anecdote about the sayings and doings of the literary 
world for something like three quarters of a century.” 


The GLOBE.—“ As for their stores of anecdote and epi- 
grams, they are indescribable and inexhaustible. The 
work is one to which lovers of literature will recur 
again and again. And its editor has carefully arranged 
it so as to secure facility of reference; every topic is 
marginally indicated, and there is a minute and copious 
index. So far as editing and typography are con- 
cerned, the book is perfect. And, both as a revelation 
of character, and as a record of great men, we take it 
to be unique in English literature.” 


Macmittan & Co. London. 
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LITERATURE 


The Life of Thomas, Lord Cochrane, Tenth 
Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B., &c. Completing 
‘The Autobiography of a Seaman.” By 
Thomas, Eleventh Earl of Dundonald, and 
H. R. Fox Bourne. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


Axout ten years ago, Lord Cochrane—for that 
is the title by which he is known to fame and 
will be known to posterity—published the first 
part of his Autobiography. The work then 
begun has now been completed, and whatever 
may be said about the contrast presented by 
these two heavy and laboured volumes to Lord 
Cochrane’s personal narrative, the events which 
they relate bring out his character as clearly 
as if he were speaking to us. The knight-errant 
of liberty, the hero of so many desperate ad- 
ventures, the victim of so many forms of fraud 
and malice, is here, if not in his habit as he 
lived, yet in the acts which made up his life. 
We may trace him through the ignoble per- 
secution which followed his unjust Stock- 
Exchange conviction,—through the Chilian 
War of Independence, marked by the taking 
of Valdivia and the ever-memorable cutting- 
out of the Esmeralda,—through his command 
of the Brazilian flagship, with his daring chase 
of the whole Portuguese fleet, and with the 
intrigues which he defeated by a personal appeal 
to the Emperor,—through his miserable at- 
tempts to rescue Greece from the degradation 
which was worse than bondage,—down to his 
tardy restoration to his former honours, and 
the full pardon he received for having com- 
mitted no crime. Each of these episodes has 
its characteristic incidents, its bearing on the 
whole story of Lord Cochrane’s life. In his 
escape from the King’s Bench Prison, in his eva- 
sion of the Brazilian guards posted around his 
house, no less than in -his warlike exploits, we 


see the daring, ready mind, which was always | 


full of resources, but was too often baulked by 
the want of instruments. The fates were always 
against Lord Cochrane. In England, he was 
not rewarded for his services; he could find no 
redress for his wrongs till more than sixteen 
years had passed from the date of his trial; he 


was always in a hopeless minority in the House | 


of Commons ; and when he offered his “secret 
war plans” to a succession of Governments, 
he was met with stereotyped refusals. The gra- 
titude of Chili for his unparalleled exertions 
was shown in a threat of prosecution when he 
detained some prizes as security for the pay of 
the seamen; in the non-payment of his own 
share of prize-money, and in the seizure of an 
estate which had been conferred on him. The 
present Earl of Dundonald has been compelled 
to make three journeys to Brazil to secure the 
recompense for his father’s services to that 
country; and the treatment Lord Cochrane 
met with at the hands of Greece was even 
more shameful. 

The only thing to be said in favour of those 
countries is, that England set them the example. 
If Lord Cochrane’s exploits at Callao produced 
such an effect on the Spaniards as to earn him 
the name of El Diablo,—recalling the similar 
nickname of El Dracone given to Sir Francis 
Drake in the same port two hundred and forty 
years before,—the French had occasion to re- 
member the affair of the Basque Roads, and 
did not give the credit of that to Lord Gambier. 
“One thing I fear you do not come down late 
enough to relate,” wrote Lord Brougham on the 

ublication of the second volume of the ‘Auto- 
iography ofa Seaman,” —“I meantheimpression 
made upon all present when I took you to the 





Tuileries ; and when the name of Cochrane, so | through half a lifetime he had steadfastly 
well known to them (and which I cannot bring | avoided using for his private advantage what 
myself to. change for your present title), was | might have been to him a vast source of wealth, 
no sooner heard than there was a general start | in order that the secret might be reserved solely 
and shudder. I remember saying, as we drove | for the benefit of his country, it would be ac- 
away, that it ought to satisfy you as to your knowledged to be incredible that, for insig- 
disappointment at Basque Roads; and you | nificant ends, he could have resorted to the 
answered that you would rather have had the | gross and clumsy fraud attributed to him at 
ships.” Perhaps, too, Lord Cochrane would | the Stock-Exchange trial.” Yet we should 
rather have had as undoubted a recognition | think he must have been sorely tempted when 
at another Court. But this was deferred till | he was fighting against such odds as he had to 
William the Fourth came to the throne, and | meet in Chili and Brazil, or with such tools 
even then its results were unsubstantial. Al- | as were under his hands in Greece. The whole 





though Lord Cochrane was restored to his | 
naval rank in 1832, it was not till 1847 that 
he was re-admitted to the Order of the Bath; | 
his arrears of pay for the seventeen years he | 
had been kept out of the service were not | 
allowed him, as such arrears had been allowed | 
to Sir Robert Wilson ; the fine of 1,000/., which 
had been inflicted upon him at the Stock- 
Exchange trial, was not repaid when that con- 
viction was pronounced unjust ; and his insignia 
of the Order of the Bath, which had been 
thrust out of St. George’s Chapel upon his 
expulsion, were not replaced there till after his 
death. 

The disregard shown to Lord Cochrane’s 
“secret war plans” is, no doubt, more in ac- 
cordance with the normal practice of English 
Governments. The secret of the plans is still 
kept by the biographers, and must be kept for 
ever if it is not to travel beyond the English 
Government. We learn, however, that Lord 
Cochrane conceived these plans in 1811, and 
that in the following year they were referred 
to a Committee, which pronounced them infal- 
lible and irresistible ; no use was made of them 





then, and Lord Cochrane did not reveal them 
to the Chilian, Brazilian, or Greek Governments 
when he was in their service. In 1838 he again 
offered his plans to England, and they were 
examined by the Duke of Wellington, who 
recognized their terrible power, though he ob- 
jected that “two could play at that game.” 


| However, as there was no chance of war at that 
| time, the plans were shelved. In 1846 they 


were submitted to a second Committee, who 
recommended the adoption of one of them if | 
an occasion arose, but considered the two others | 
unfit for what they termed civilized warfare. | 
During the war with Russia, Lord Cochrane | 
brought forward his plans once more, and they | 
were referred to a third Committee. Sir James 
Graham, who was then First Lord of the Ad- | 
miralty, was adverse to entertaining them at | 
all, as he believed that Russia would be easily 
and promptly defeated by the ordinary means. | 
And the Committee reported as their unani- , 
mous conclusion, that “it is inexpedient to try | 
experiments in present circumstances.” Thus | 
the result of all the reports was, that it was | 
useless trying warlike experiments in war-time, 
because it was too late, and in peace-time, be- | 
cause it was too early. Civilized warfare must | 
be allowed to drag on its course as it did in the | 
Crimea, as it would be ungentlemanlike to save | 
the lives of your own troops by killing more | 
than a certain number of the enemy within | 
a given space of time. | 
We can only judge of Lord Cochrane’s plans | 
from what these various Committees said of 
them, though of course we may take into | 
account his other successes. Every one agreed | 
that the greatest credit was due to him for not | 
having made use of his plans when they might | 
have benefited himself and those for whom he | 
was fighting. His biographer tells us that “one | 
of his grounds for desiring a public recognition 
of the efficacy of his secret war plans was | 
a reasonable belief that, if it was seen that | 


record of the Greek struggle shows a continuous 
shuffling and shirking on the part of men and 
officers, The Greeks were not to blame for the 
causes which detained Lord Cochrane so long, 
first at Brussels and then at Messina. On this 
head the explanation given in the book before 
us is not satisfactory, though it refutes Mr. 
Finlay’s charge against Lord Cochrane of 
having wandered for more than six months 
“about the Mediterranean in a fine English 
yacht purchased for him out of the proceeds of 
the loan in order to accelerate his arrival in 
Greece.” But when Lord Cochrane arrived and 
took the command of the fleet, he was thwar ted 
or disobeyed in every way. He did all in his 
power to make the army that was acting with 
him fight, yet one excuse or another was always 
found. While he was attempting to relieve 
the Acropolis, a convent stood in the way. The 
convent was levelled to the ground, and then 
a sheepfold became the next obstacle. General 
Church wrote to Lord Cochrane on one occa- 
sion, “had it not rained,—however ridiculous 
it may seem to say so,—I am sure that a 
storming party would have advanced yesterday 
evening, and I hope it will do so to-day. In 
fact, the rain yesterday almost dispersed the 
whole camp, and many of our outposts were 
quite abandoned.” Lord Cochrane himself said 
that the Greek seamen were the greatest 
cowards he had ever met with, and he found 
them worse than the enervated Chilians and 
Brazilians. In one of his engagements, “the 
oldest and ugliest and fiercest-looking bravoes 
of Hydra ran to the other side of the deck, 
roaring like market-bulls,” and “his lordship 
took summary satisfaction by knocking them 
down with his fists, right and left.” With such 
crews an attempt to do with Alexandria as had 
been done at Valdivia utterly miscarried. The 


| appearance of Lord Cochrane off the harbour, 


and his despatch of two fire-ships into the 
midst of it, caused an immediate alarm among 
the inhabitants. But this was vividly reflected 
upon the crew of Lord Cochrane’s ships and 
upon his consorts, and he had to pursue them 
eighty miles before he could reduce them to 
order. We could hardly have a better instance 
of Greek cowardice than is given in the fol- 
lowing anecdote :— 


**An amusing instance of the worthlessness of 
the Greek sailors, whom, from first to last, he 
tried to make useful, may here be given. On one 
occasion, following his invariable habit of taking 


, every possible occasion of trying to win the confi- 


dence and friendship of those under him, he was 
exhibiting a magic lantern to the crew of the 
Hellas. At many of the dissolving views they 
manifested a childish delight, but at length one 
unfortunate picture was brought before them. It 
depicted a Greek running from the pursuit of a 
Turk, and then melted into a view of the Turk 
cutting off his captive’s head. At that sight every 
Greek on board took fright. Some ran into the 
hold of the ship, others jumped overboard, and 
many hours had to be spent in bringing them to- 
gether again and dispelling their frivolous and 
superstitious fears.” 


The three great achievements related in these 
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~volumes are the capture of Valdivia, the cutting | 
out of the Esmeralda, and the chase of the 

Portuguese squadron. In all of these Lord 

Cochrane was careful to disclaim rashness. 

“Though it has often been imputed to me,” | 

he said, “it forms no part of my composition. | 
There is a rashness without calculation of | 
consequences ; but with that calculation well 
founded it is no longer rashness.” To other | 
people, an attack by 250 soldiers and the crews 
of three vessels on fifteen forts so placed as to 
command the whole channel by which they | 
were approached, and made inaccessible except | 
at one small landing-place by a violent surf, 
might seem to deserve such a name, The 
Esmeralda, again, was a frigate of 44 guns, 
protected by 300 pieces of artillery on shore, 
a strong boom with chain moorings, twenty- 
seven gunboats, and several armed block-ships. 
Yet Lord Cochrane cut her out with fourteen 
boats, manned by 160 seamen and 80 marines. 
Nor was he contented with the single prize. 
He had given orders that after taking the 
Esmeralda “the force was to capture the May- 
peu, a brig of war previously taken from Chili, 
and then to attack and cut adrift every ship 
near, there being plenty of time before us.” 
But as the forts on shore were firing upon the 
Esmeralda, the second in command did not 
care to prolong the time, and therefore cut the 
cables. Lord Cochrane himself had received 
a ball through the thigh, and could no longer 
superintend the work in person. If we pass to 
the third instance, the chase of thirteen ships 
of war by one ship during the space of fourteen 
days, and the capture of some fifty troop-ships 
and merchantmen which were under that con- 
voy, would certainly seem rash if it were not 
miraculous. Lord Cochrane had been virtually 
blockading this force in the harbour of Bahia 
for three weeks, and when at length it ventured 
out to sea he formed one of his daring resolu- 
tions :— 

‘*No sooner were the Portuguese out of port, 
with their sails set for Maranham, where they 
hoped to join other ships and troops, and so aug- 
ment their strength, than Lord Cochrane proceeded 
to follow them and dog their progress. His scheme 
was a bold one, but as successful as it was bold. 
Attended first by the Maria da Gloria alone, and 
afterwards by the Carolina, the Nitherohy, and a 
small merchant brig, the Colonel Allen, in which 
he had placed a few guns, he pursued and harassed 
the cumbrous crowd of Portuguese war-ships, 
troop-ships, and trading vessels, about eighty in all, 
through fourteen days. The chase, indeed, was 
practically conducted by his flag ship, the Pedro 
Primicro, alone. The other vessels were ordered 
to look out for any of the enemy’s fleet that lagged 
*behind or were borne away from the main body of 
‘the fuyitives, either to the right hand or to the left. 
Of these there were plenty, and none were allowed 
to escape. The pursuers had easy work in prize- 
taking. ‘I have the honour to inform you,’ wrote 
Lord Cochrane in a concise despatch to the Bra- 
zilian Minister of Marine, on the 7th of July, 
‘that half the enemy’s army, their colours, cannon, 
ammunition, stores, and baggage have been taken. 
We are still in pursuit, and shall endeavour to in- 
tercept the remainder of the troops, and shall then 
look after the ships of war, which would have been 
my first object, but that, in pursuing this course, 
the military would have escaped to occasion 
further hostilities against the Brazilian empire.’ 
Most of his prizes and prisoners Lord Cochrane 
sent into Pernambuco, the port then nearest to 
him, and he despatched two officers to hold Bahia 
for Brazil. With his flag-ship he continued his pur- 
suit of the enemy, losing them once during a fog, 

. and, when he found them, being prevented from 
doing all the mischief which he hoped, as a calm 
-enabled them to keep close together and present a 
front too formidable for attack by a single assailant. 
The Portuguese, however, continued their flight 
as soon as the wind permitted. Lord Cochrane did 


not trouble them much during the day, but each 
night he swept down on them, like a hawk upon 
its prey, and harassed them with wonderful effect. 
They were chased past Fernando Island, past the 
Equator, and more than half way to Cape Verde. 
Then, on the 16th of July, Lord Cochrane, after a 
parting broadside, left them to make their way in 
peace to Lisbon, there to tell how, by one daring 
vessel, thirteen ships of war had been ignominiously 
driven home, accompanied by only thirteen out of 
the seventy vessels that had placed themselves 
under their protection.” 


Lord Cochrane could hardly have counted 
on such cowardice, or on so vast a success. But 
even if his definition of “ rashness” is accepted, 
we fear the word must be applied to his escape | 
from the King’s Bench Prison. The only result | 
of it was that he was seized in the House of | 
Commons itself, and taken back to be confined | 
in a room fourteen feet square without windows, 
fireplace, table, or bed. It is amusing to hear 
that the reward offered for his apprehension 
described him as “ about five feet eleven inches 
in height, thin and narrow-chested,” while he 
was really some six feet two inches in height, 
and broad in proportion. But if the officers 
of Government diminished his height, they mag- 
nified his powers of resistance. He was searched 
for concealed firearms, and nothing but a packet 
of snuff was found on him. “If I had thought 
of that before,” he said, “you should have had 
it in your eyes.” The Government newspapers | 
of the next day built up a grand romance on | 
this slight foundation. “ Being asked,” wrote | 
one, “why he had provided himself with such | 
a quantity of snuff, he said he had bought a} 
canister for the purpose of throwing it into the | 
eyes of those who might attempt to secure him, | 
unless the opposing force should be too strong | 
for resistance; observing that he had found the | 
use of a similar weapon when he was in the | 
Bay of Rosas, as he had thrown a mixture of | 
lime, sand, &c. upon the Frenchmen who at- | 
tempted to board his ship, and found it effec- | 
tual.” Another Government paper reinforced | 
the snuff by a bottle of vitriol. Such was the | 
effect of a few hasty words, coming after an | 
act which was even more hasty. This plan of | 
action succeeded better in Brazil. When Lord 
Cochrane heard that a guard was planted round | 
his house to keep him safe while his flag-ship | 
was searched for treasure which was said to be | 
concealed in it, he at once clambered over his | 
garden fence, got a horse and went to the| 
Emperor's palace. It was late at night, and he | 
was told that the Emperor was in bed, but he 
insisted on having an audience. The search 
was to have taken place next day, under the 
pretext of a review to be held by the Emperor, 
but at Lord Cochrane’s request, the Emperor 
feigned illness and the review had to be post- 
poned. The sequel shall be told in Lord Coch- 
rane’s own words :— 
‘* As his Majesty was really beloved by his Bra- 
zilian subjects, all the native respectability of Rio 
was early next day on its way to the palace to 
inquire after the royal health, and, ordering my 
| carriage, I also proceeded to the palace, lest my 
| absence might seem singular. On my entering the 
| room,—where the Emperor was in the act of ex- 
|plaining the nature of his disease to the anxious 

inquirers,—his Majesty burst into a fit of uncon- 
| trollable laughter, in which I as heartily joined, 
| the bystanders evidently, from the gravity of their 
| countenances, considering that we had both taken 
| leave of our senses. The ministers looked astounded, 
| but said nothing. His Majesty kept his secret, and 
| I was silent.” 


With this characteristic scene we leave the 
greatest sailor of our own times, thegreatest sailor 
of the present century if we deduct the five 
years which preceded the Battle of Trafalgar. It 
is true that all Lord Cochrane’s works were on 








a comparatively small scale, that he had no 
chance of distinguishing himself as an admiral 
that he must be judged by bold and dashing 
coups de main, not by the sustained, unflagging, 
unwearied efforts which make up a general 
engagement or a long campaign. But the man 
who is exiled from the only country that could 
fitly employ him, who has to pronounce himself 
“free for the crusade of liberty in any quarter 
of the globe,” must have credit for what he 
might have done as well as for what he did, 
Had the Stock Exchange trial ended differently, 
had the Parliament of that time been a true 
representative body, had the Admiralty shown 
less zeal in protecting Lord Gambier and done 
justice to the subordinate who proved him in- 
capable, Lord Cochrane might not have cut out 
the Esmeralda or given chase with one ship to 
the Portuguese squadron, but his name would 
have been written more clearly in the annals of 
the English navy. Had he not been doomed to 
wear away his heart in the Greek service, he 
might have commanded at Navarino. 





Dottings on the Roadside in Panama, Nicar- 
agua, and Mosquito. By Eedford Pim, Capt. 
R.N. and Berthold Seemann, Ph.D. LIllus- 
trated with Plates and Maps. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Tue first half of this amusing book, up to the 

209th page, is by Dr. Seemann, the latter half 

by Capt. Bedford Pim. Each portion has its 
good points—the botanist predominating in the 
first part, and the man of action and enterprise 
in the latter. Capt. Pim’s objects in the expe- 
ditions he here describes are all of a peaceful 
character; but the vigour of a British sailor 
makes itself felt in the descriptions, especially 
where Brother Jonathan comes on the stage. 

At such times it is clear that the author did 

not require the breakfast, which had a con- 

siderable effect on his crew of creoles on a par- 
ticular occasion, when at the end of the repast 
one of them said to him, “ Plenty of guana, sar; 

I fight de debbel, sar!” The Monroe doctrine, 

as discussed in the twenty-first chapter of this 

book, is quite as stimulating as “ guana.” How- 
ever, not to anticipate, let us begin at the 
beginning, and take Dr. Seemann first. 

The book opens with a negro insurrection at 
Panama, which, had it been successful, was to 
have placed a Venezuelan General, Lavel de 
Goda, at the head of the republic. It failed, 
however, as we trust all negro insurrections 
will fail; but still we cannot agree with 
the view here taken of the “irrepressible” 
blackies. It is true they do not use their free- 
dom well, and have many unsavoury qualities; 
but how can we expect a better present state 
from such a past as theirs has been? Panama 
is a practical place, for it has a railway which 
pays 25 per cent.; but it is also full of romance; 
and we know nothing more curious than those 
rock inscriptions at Chiriqui, which so closely 
resemble those on the ancient British sculptured 
rocks of Northumberland, except it be the 
island of Atlantis, in which we see our author 
has much faith, though we still doubt. Since 
we have mentioned Atlantis, we will give a 
specimen of Dr. Seemann’s theories, which are 
not a little startling :— 

‘“*A pure American Indian is always a subject 
of interest,—destined as he seems to be to dis- 
appear from the earth, in order to make room for 
the negro, Aryan, and Mongol, the only three 
races who at present show no sign of decadence. 
But races have their youth and old age as well as 
species and individuals; and nature, I suppose, bas 
not been less generous to the American Indian 
than to the rest of mankind. My belief is that he 
had his fair innings. In the southern parts of North 
America, where his disappearance is close at hand, 
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we find him associated with a Flora which, during 
the Molasse or Miocene period of our globe, ex- 
tended across the Atlantic to Europe, and—accord- 
ing to my theory, too long to develope here—it is 
not improbable that he occupied Europe ages be- 
fore the Aryan race left its Asiatic home. When 
the Flora of the Miocene period was swept away 
in Europe, and the island of Atlantis sank below 
the level of the ocean, the American Indian dis- 
appeared with them in those parts, though he 
survives to this day in the southern parts of the 
North American continent. He represents, if my 
conjectures be right, a race much older than the 
races that have supplanted him. A similar change, 
slow it is true, but none the less certain, is now 
going on in the southern hemisphere, where a still 
older Flora, which also at one time extended to 
Europe, and a still older human race are disappear- 
ing. As soon as New Holland shall have been 
broken up into islands, as Unger predicts it will 
be, we may expect its vegetation to assume the 
same aspect as that now presented by the Poly- 
nesian islands. The bulk of the plants, adapted as 
they are to the peculiar dry climate of the extra- 
tropical parts, would perish as soon as the climate 
became insular, and the Asiatic Flora, which even 
now presses hard upon the northern parts of New 
Holland, would get the upper hand, as has been 
the case in the Pacific after the dissolution of its 
continent into those innumerable islands now called 
Polynesian. Plants with dry leathery leaves would 
be superseded by those having a more luxuriant 
but weedy look; for that I take to be the principal 
physiognomic difference between the Floras of 
extratropical Australia and tropical Asia. It must 
be evident that the inquiry Unger has set on foot 
about the former continental connexion of Europe 
and Australia, as proved by fossils, cannot stop 
here. The abundance of the most typical forms of 
Australian mammals —the marsupials (opossum 
and kangaroo) —in tertiary European deposits, will 
doubtless tempt some comprehensive mind to treat 
the subject from a zoological point of view. It is 
most important to ascertain whether the present 
Fauna of Australia was always associated with the 
present Flora. I do not know of any reason why 
it should not; but a closer examination of all the 
facts may possibly point to a different conclusion. 
It will probably turn out that in the Australian 
native population we behold the oldest as well as 
the lowest race of men—a race in many instances 
without any religion whatever, and incapable of 
mastering any religious teaching,—a race unfitted 
for civilization, and so near the brute creation that 
it might be appropriately classed with it, if it were 
not for its power of language and the only inge- 
nious thing in its possession—the boomerang. The 
reasons why New Holland could not make any 
great strides in civilization, conceding even that 
the natives as a race were capable of it, are easily 
found in the nature of the country. It wants 
moisture and nutritious plants for man and beast. 
Extensive tracts of land are required to feed even 
a flock of sheep; wild animals are scarce; and 
whilst every other part of the globe has added 
edible plants to our table, we have not received a 
single addition from New Holland ; indeed, Euro- 
peans who should have to rely for their food upon 
what Australian vegetation can supply would share 
the melancholy fate of Burke and Wills when they 
tried to eke out theirexistence by eating the wretched 
nardoo-fruits of Australian swamps. There could 
be no flocking together of men as long as these 
conditions were not remedied, no permanent in- 
terest in property, and no improvement. All was 
hopeless stagnation. But if, under these unfavour- 
able conditions, man has existed in Australia, at 
least as far as we historically know, for several 
centuries, we may conclude that he could exist in 
Europe, even during the Eocene period, when the 
same or a closely similar climate, vegetation, and 
perhaps Fauna, prevailed there. We may also be 
sure that, with such surroundings, whatever his 
race may have been, he could not have arrived at 
a much higher degree of civilization than the miser- 
able aborigines who are now disappearing in Aus- 
tralia.” 

We will not discuss the views propounded 
in the above extract, or pursue other strange 





things which crop up in these pages, such as 
the “gigantic Saurian,” which is said to have 
uprooted trees in New Segovia, “and of the 
vertebre of which people are reported to have 
made footstools.” We prefer to deal with more 
commonplace matters, and will not be tempted, 
even by the story of “the old pirate,” or the 
strange history—true as strange—of Henry 
Morgan, from following our author’s route to 
Punta Arenas, and then to Leon, Nicaragua, 
and so to Chontales and the Javali Mine, in 
the very heart of Nicaragua. It was this mine 
that the author went to purchase, and, to judge 
from the volume before us, an excellent pur- 
chase it must be. The following is the descrip- 
tion of it :— 


‘The mine proper consists solely of a strip of 
land, 200 varas wide, by 1000 varas long, running 
nearly due east and west, and its water-power, or 
‘plantel,’ is derived from the Javali river, which, 
within a few yards of the vein, takes a leap of 
about 150 feet. This narrow strip of land is tra- 
versed throughout its entire length by a ridge, 
varying in height above the general level of the 
ground at its base. At its eastern limit, which is 
the point where the vein is crossed by the Javali 
river, the elevation is very low, but it increases 
towards the westward, so that at this end its height 
is more than 200 feet. Through the central line of 
this ridge runs the lode ; in fact, the ridge is the 
lode itself, with a slight covering of earth and 
vegetable matter. This undulation, or rise, affords 
great convenience for driving levels on the lode 
far below any of the present old workings, and 
thereby giving great advantages for bringing the 
ore to the mills at any level desired. The workings 
are comparatively superficial, save, perhaps, those 
of the Socorro, the bottom of which is 150 feet 
from the surface, consisting of 10 pozos and bancos. 
The advantages thus afforded for the cheap and 
complete drainage and ventilation of the mine are 
very great. Such an elevation of the lode secures, 
in the most perfect manner, the complete drainage 
of all the works which can be carried on in this 
mine for many years to come. The ledge slopes 
from a point near its western limit 462 feet above 
the water level, to the bed of the Javali river, at 
its eastern boundary. The lowest tunnel to be driven 
from this latter level would, of course, drain all 
the works above it, and keep them perfectly dry. 
A few hundred yards lower down the river there 
is another fall, of 160 feet, so that by driving a 
cross-cut from the foot of this fall into the Javali 
lode, which continues on the other side of the river 
in the same direction, the drainage of this second 
section would, undoubtedly, be secured, and that 
continuation, or cabazeles, as it is called, could also 
be worked, at how great a profit will be apparent 
when it is mentioned that the lode is quite as broad 
and rich on this side of the river as on the opposite 
bank. Those who have had to contend against 
the difficulties and great expenditure caused by a 
flooded mine can thoroughly estimate the value 
and importance of so favourable a location ; indeed, 
it is not too much to say that here is the proper 
spot to commence operations on a large scale. The 
Javali river is, and must continue, the only real 
basis of mining operations in this district, until 
further explorations disclose other ‘plantels’ or 
water-power of a like force. The quality of the ore, 
in respect to the ease with which it may be ground, 
is very good ; in some parts of the vein it is more 
or less hard, but the majority of it is quite soft 
and friable; the hardest of it could without diffi- 
culty be reduced by proper stamps and modern 
machinery, even without calcination. The ley or 
per-centage of gold in the ore seems to increase 
with the descent from the surface. The supply 
may be said to be inexhaustible. The width of the 
vein varies from two to as many as twenty yards; 
taking the average width as only three, there 
would then be contained in this first section of the 
lode before spoken of as the one situated above 
the water line of the Javali river, not less than 
231,957 cubic yards of ore, or about 475,512 tons. 
In the second section there is contained, assuming 
the same average width of the vein, 160,000 cubic 





yards, or 328,000 tons, all of which will probably 
yield at least a general average of one ounce per 
ton, and perhaps more, for the quality of the ore 
improves the deeper the mine is driven.” 

aving taken our first author to his destina- 
tion, and shown him successful in his search 
for gold, we must now turn to the second 
portion of the book, merely offering, on behalf 
of Dr. Seemann, to each reader the kind wish 
expressed by the chain-gang thief in his amusing 
petition to the Doctor, “hoping when these 
few lines Reaches your hand may it find you as 
it Leaves me at Present.” 

Capt. Pim’s narrative commences with his 
voyage in command of H.M.S. Gorgon, from 
Jamaica to Greytown, in 1859. The Mosquito 
coast did not seem a very inviting station to 
the officers who sailed under his command ; but 
his own high spirits, activity, and love of enter- 
prise soon became contagious, and when the 
time came for them to leave that coast they 
left it with regret. It appears, in fact, that 
the country is singularly healthy, and that there 
are many reasons why our Government should 
not have neglected it as they have. The Indians 
were thoroughly attached to the English, and 
they had in them the makings of a noble race. 
It is true that not many years ago they were 
ignorant and barbarous, but they were always 
brave and truthful, and the arrival of a few Mo- 
ravian missionaries wrought a wonderful change 
in civilizing them. What those poor Moravians 
accomplished the English Government were too 
careless or too proud to attempt. Capt. Pim 
draws an interesting picture of the Mosquito 
King, who was a young man of great abilities, 
and needed only a little encouragement from 
England to have become a really valuable 
ally. After a cruise northward along the 
coast, and a visit to some of the beautiful islets 
which gem the sea between Cape “Thanks to 
God” and Greytown, and after obtaining a con- 
cession for an inter-oceanic railway from the 
Mosquito King, Capt. Pim made an exploring 
expedition up the Blewfields River as far as 
Kisilala,—a word that signifies river-trout in 
Persian. It is a place not far from the Javali 
mine; and, no doubt, the time will soon come 
when steamers will convey the produce of that 
mine and of the surrounding district down the 
river which Capt. Pim has been the first to 
explore. 

We think we have said enough to show that 
this volume will well repay perusal, and ought 
to be in the libraries of all those who take an 
interest in Central America or in mining ad- 
venture. 





The Great Parliamentary Bore. By Major 
Evans Bell. (Triibner & Co.) 
Tus book is the history of our unrighteous deal- 
ings with the family of the Nuwab of the Kar- 
natik. Pleasant reading such a narrative could 
not be, but Major Bell is so skilful a writer that 
he has been able to make what would be in other 
hands a dry digest of Parliamentary Papers and 
Indian despatches, a not uninteresting state- 
ment. The facts are these. The Karnatik 
family are of noble origin. Avaru’ddin, the 
first Nuwdb, if the story of his marvellous 
longevity be true, was born in 1652, and was 
the son of a man distinguished for learning 
and piety. He was killed, fighting against our 
enemies, the French. His son, Muhammad Ali, 
WaAldjah by title, was our ally for half a cen- 
tury, and was “acknowledged and recognized 
by our Government at Madras and in England 
as an independent Prince.” When we found 
we could dispense with his aid we endea- 
voured to set him aside and usurp his do- 
minions, and even to persuade him to sur- 
render them of his own free will. Finding him 
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recaleitrant, we trumped up a story of his and 
his son Umdatu’l Umra’s treasonable corre- 
spondence with our and his common enemy, 
Tipu Sdhib. But neither Muhammad Ali nor 
his son would sign away their birthright, so 
we went on their deaths to the grandson, Ali 
Husain, who at first consented to abdicate his 
throne, and then retracted, whereupon we gave 
out that he was illegitimate and brought for- 
ward his cousin, Azimu’d daulah, son of the 
second son of Muhammad Ali. He in 1801 
consented to resign the exercise of sovereign 
power beyond the precincts of his palace, and 
to accept a fifth of the net revenue of the Kar- 
natik for the maintenance of himself and his 
family. We then provided that this fifth should 
never rise with the rest of the revenue, so far 
as the Nuiwdb was concerned, by allotting all 
surplus to other objects. So Azimu’d daulah 
died in 1819, and was succeeded by his 
son, Azma’d daulah, who died in 1825. His 
son Muhammad Ghaus being an infant, we 
appointed his uncle Azim Jah to be Regent, 
and he being a man of facile temper, 
was. plunged into debt by the extrava- 
gance of the dowager ladies of the family. 
Muhammad, Ghaus died in 1855, and we 
resolved to do away with the phantom Ntwab- 
ship, tear up our treaties, and pay off Azim 
Jah, the heir, as cheaply as possible. Some of 
his debts were incurred on security; others, as 
those for the Begums, were unsecured. We 
allotted 150,000/. to pay them off, a sum in 
itself insufficient, but utterly wasted by mis- 
management. Instead of directing one of the 
gentlemen in the Accountant General’s Office 
to call up the creditors and pay off those 
who were secured first, we established a well- 
paid Commissfoner, drawing his salary from the 
fund which was to discharge the debt, and 
then gave out that a condition of being paid 





by this Commissioner was the resigning all 


other modes of payment. In other words, the 
secured creditors were to renounce their secu- 
rity on the chance of being paid by the Com- 
missioner. Of course none would accept such 
a condition, and only the unsecured creditors 
got paid. Before this discreditable affair we 
had paid 330,000/. to discharge the debts of 
the late Nuwdb Muhammad Ghaus, but had 
actually sold up all his private property to 
raise the money, and 180,000/. was so raised! 
This course savouring more of the usurer than 
of imperial government was simply revolting 
to our Muhammadan subjects. 

Major Bell’s statements are not to be im- 
pugned, but we think he takes a somewhat 
ex parte and narrow view of the matter. To 
provide for a family of titled idlers, every one 
of whom can marry four legitimate wives and 
have as many concubines as he pleases, must 
be ruinous in the end. It was calculated some 
years ago that there were 12,000 descendants 
of Fath Ali Shah. How is such a progeny to 
be supported? If our Muhammadan pensioners 
will be content with one wife, and if their 
children will submit to be educated and work 
like other people, & la bonne heure ; the pensions 
will then suffice. If not, we see no solution of 
the Gifficulty. 





Handbook: to the Cathedrals of England. North- 
ern Division. Part I. York, Ripon, Carlisle. 
Part II. Durham, Chester, Manchester, 
(Murray.) 

In these volumes Mr. R. J. King completes 

his series of manuals on the cathedrals of Eng- 

land, and leaves, if his original announcement 
is to be carried into effect, but one more book 
to be published, in which he will treat the 


another volume on Scotch and Irish cathedrals. 


Mr. King, with candour which we appreciate, 
says, “ York alone has been described by Prof. 
Willis”; as to Durham, he had to work with 
the aid of less scientificinvestigators and illustra- 
tors. With regard to the latter, he has to lament, 
as all must, the doings of that ignorant and 
presumptuous savage, Wyatt the Destroyer, 
who wrought upon this grand church with 
nearly as terrible an effect as upon the Gothic 
glories of Salisbury. This architect ravaged 
the noble composite minster of Hereford, hacked 
the fair piers of florid Lichfield and daubed them 
with Roman cement. It was reserved, however, 
for the year 1820 to witness the “ restorations” 
of the sculpture on the front of Lichfield in 
that truly “classical” material which Wyatt 
loved. He cut down the whole surfaces of the 
north side of Durham Cathedral and its western 
towers, “so as to produce a new and smooth 
facing,” thereby destroying altogether the cha- 
racter of the ancient work, and producing that 
shallowness of mouldings and window-jambs 
which at once strikes the visitor so painfully. 
As another meddling and mischievous quack 
tore down the noble clock-tower at Westminster, 
so Wyatt the Destroyer levelled the perfectly 
strong and sound campanile at Salisbury, and, 
backed by some of the ignorant cathedral 
clergy, in part demolished the noble Chapter 
House at Durham, and was only stayed by 
higher powers in the very act of doing for the 
glorious western Galilee of Durham what had 
been already done for the tower at Salisbury. 
Other “restorers” followed in this track of 
desolation at Durham, so that the great tower 
over the crossing, one of the finest structures 
of its kind in existence, was operated upon 
between the years 1806 and 1809. The turrets 
of the Nine Altars were rebuilt between 1812 
and 1826, the south side of the nave was new- 
fronted in 1849, and other changes made in 
the details and arrangements of the church at 
intervals until, in 1859, the more accomplished 
and moderate bands of Mr. G. G. Scott were 
employed on later and wiser works. Mr. King 
writes with hardly sufficient force of the general 
effect of the earlier operations on this noble 
cathedral, that “since the commencement of 
the works at the end of the last century the 
outlay on this building has been considerable, 
and great changes have been effected. It is to 
be regretted that ancient work and those re- 
mains of ancient work which are the landmarks 
of the architectural student, have been in many 
instances ruthlessly swept away; and that so 
much should have been sacrificed with the 
object of obtaining, what the original builders 
never contemplated, an uninterrupted view 
from one end of the church to the other.” 
Weary, it may be, of recording the numerous 
injuries which had been inflicted on so many 
works of art in other cathedrals, Mr. King is, 
rather to our surprise, silent about that at- 
tempted mischief which will nevertheless, be 


| fresh in many memories, the altering, shifting, 


and reducing of the fine screen of York Minster, 
as proposed during the reign of Archbishop 
Harcourt, and under the auspices of the 
Dean and Chapter, in 1829, when, in order to 
| extend the vista, as described above, of the 


| interior, a strong party of dilettants set to work 


in their own way; but, thanks, in no small 
degree, to Etty the painter, their intentions were 
frustrated, although twice renewed, mainly, as 
Etty’s biography states, through the influence 
of Mr. Vernon Harcourt, a “ residentiary canon,” 
and relative of the Archbishop. “The menace 
| of a Chancery suit” was, it seems, more effectual 
| than reasoning or entreaties, and the persons 
who had been bred to look at Gothic art 


| yielded with a bad grace, choosing, as the Arch- 


bishop advised the Dean, “to cultivate peace 
rather than gratify taste.” The contest lasted 
until 1831. York Minster was luckier than its 
sister of Lincoln, insomuch as it was only burnt, 
not scraped, 

It is lamentable that modern facts about the 
English cathedrals should illustrate their decay 
or partial destruction: such is the case how- 
ever. The history of each cathedral since the 
Reformation is little else than an account of 
ravages, transformations, and “ restorations,” 
which last have been, even quite recently, more 
distressing to the student than the repeated 
burnings of York Minster, the storming of 
Lichfield, the wrecking of the interior of 
Durham, where stalls and tombs were torn 
down by the Scottish prisoners whom the Pro- 
tector Oliver had taken at Dunbar. 

Confining ourselves, for the present, to the 
notices of Durham Cathedral, which rightly 
occupy about a third of this pair of volumes, 
we need but repeat in general terms that ap- 
plause which was formerly given to the mode 
of dealing with the plan and scope of the sub- 
ject, as applied to the Southern, Eastern and 
Western Cathedrals of England. This plan was 
serviceable in dividing the records of the build- 
ings from those of the sees, and tracing the his- 
tories of the former from date to date, and from 
point to point of the architecture. With regard 
to the latter, we have terse biographical notes 
about the bishops, and: a few but sufficient 
dates. It is needless to say that we in general 
find no fault with the opinions or remarks of 
so careful a compiler as Mr. King. He has used 
the best available materials, put them cleverly 
together, and, for the purpose of this publication, 
it would be hard to do better than our author 
has done. One point of his treatment of that 
pre-eminent subject, the splendid Galilee of St. 
Cuthbert’s church, must not escape our notice. 
He writes of this work— 


“ Bishop Hugh de Puiset (1153-1195) commenced 
(how soon after his elevation to the See we are not 
told) ‘a new work,’ probably intended for a Lady 
Chapel, at the east end of the Cathedral. Marble 
columns and bases were brought from beyond the 
sea; but the walls had scarcely begun to rise when 
ruinous fissures appeared in them—a ‘ manifest sign 
that the work was not acceptable to God or to His 
servant Cuthbert.’ The cause was, no doubt, the 
same defective foundation which, in the course of 
the next century, produced the subsidence of the 
choir apse, and the ‘impending ruin’ of its vault. 
Abandoning his first intention, Bishop Hugh (no 
doubt using the materials collected for his eastern 
chapel) began another ‘work’ at the west end, 
‘into which women might lawfully enter,’ so that, 
though they could not be allowed personally to 
approach the more holy places, they might derive 
some comfort from the distant contemplation of 
them. This work was the existing Galilee, so called 
from a reference to the ‘Galilee of the Gentiles,’ 
as somewhat less sacred than the rest of the Cathe- 
dral. But it was especially intended that it should 
serve as a Lady Chapel.” 


This was the noble relic which Wyatt the 
Destroyer had already marked out for ruin— 
principally, it appears, because it was excep- 
tional in place and character ; secondly, because 
he wanted to make a “drive” over its site! 
Notwithstanding the statement of our author’s 
authority, who appears to be Gaufridus de 
Coldingham, as to the office and origin of this 
remarkable edifice, it is incredible that any 
inferior portion of the cathedral could have 
been appropriated to the worship of the Virgin. 
Ante-churches or chapels are not uncommon 
on the continent, and are derived probably 
| from a noteworthy feature of the plans of 
| Byzantine churches. We need not go abroad, 





Welsh cathedrals. We should like to have | With eyes imperfectly educated in classic ways | however, for examples of such works, The 
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Saxon cathedral at Canterbury had a Lady 
Chapel at its western end. Such was the case 
in the great Abbey Church of Glastonbury, 
the history of which, as wrought out by Prof. 
Willis, completely illustrates and is connected 
with that of the famous Galilee at Durham. 
Mr. King has overlooked this important con- 
nexion with his subject-matter. There can be 
no reasonable grounds for doubt that this 
Galilee was appropriated as a Lady Chapel, 
but that it was considered inferior in position 
to other parts of the building is quite another 
matter, When special circumstances controlled 
the work, it was not originally thought unfit 
to place the Virgin’s chapel elsewhere than at 
the east-end of a church. Those at Rochester 
and Waltham (Norman) are on the south side 
of the nave; that at Ely is detached, and on the 
north side, than which no quarter is less noble, 
of the choir; also Peterborough, Bristol, St. 
Frideswide at Oxford, and Canterbury; the last 
when rebuilt. At Ripon (Norman) it is over the 
chapter-house, and south of the choir. In fact, 
the history of the successive Lady Chapels 
at Canterbury illustrates the growth of Mari- 
olatry in a very effective manner. Originally, 
by the Saxon builders, erected at the west end 
of the church, the chapel of the Virgin was by 
no means unaptly placed as introductory to a 
house of worship which bore the dedication of 
Christ’s Church. The Virgin was not then the 
pre-eminent object of adoration which she after- 
wards became. Lanfranc, for reasons of con- 
venience, and, it may be, moved by the growth 
of veneration for the mother of Our Lord, 
shifted her altar nearer the head of the church 
than before, but still to the westward of the 
crossing. In Prior Goldston’s time, 1449—1468, 
the Virgin’s chapel was erected where, with 
the name of “The Dean’s Chapel,” it now 
stands, east of the tower, on the north side. 
The custom of speaking of “Saint Mary” was, 
until the thirteenth century was passing away, 
far more common than that of addressing the 
mother of Christ by her latterly more frequent, 
peculiar and eminent title, ‘The Virgin Mary,” 
and elevating her above the saints. 

According to the will of Bishop Langley, it 
appears that the Galilee, or Lady Chapel, 
remained as Bishop Puiset (Pudsey) left it in 
1195, being nearly contemporaneous to the 
like work at Glastonbury, until the former 
prelate ordered his body to be interred, 1438, 
“in capella beatee Marie Virginis vocata le 
Galilee,’ founded a chantry in her honour, and 
thoroughly repaired and fitted up the Galilee, 
which, says Prof. Willis, was, apparently, at 
that time in a ruinous condition. The alterations 
which Langley made are carefully traced by 
Mr. King. Their history is very important, and 
interesting as illustrating the changes of style 
which took effect upon this admirable example 
of Norman art. 

The sole fault we can find with the author’s 
treatment of the subordinate subjects of these 
volumes, the cathedrals of Chester, Manchester, 
Ripon and Carlisle, is the extreme brevity of 
his histories. This shortcoming might have 
been rendered compulsory by the limits of the 
work. Although a church of minor pretence, 
that at Chester is remarkably rich in striking 
features, such as the chantry of St. Oswald. 
The Lady Chapel has unusual charms of 
design. The notes on Manchester Cathedral 
are very meagre—more so than the building 
warranted. 

York Minster, which is hardly inferior to 
Canterbury Cathedral in wealth of historical 
and architectural matters, receives apt atten- 
tion from our author. This renders his handbook 
far more valuable than any others of its class. 
It is well to note that, comparing parts of this 





series of handbooks with each other, none have | 
been so valuable as those which are in question, | 
on account of the contrasted characters of the | 
subjects. We have the grave Durham, half a | 
fortress,—the severe Ripon,—magnificent and | 
varied York,—Carlisle, which is not more than | 
half the size of York,—elegant Chester,—and | 
Manchester with but rudimentary transepts. | 





NEW NOVELS. | 

Doubles and Quits. By Laurence Lockhart, late 
Captain 92nd Highlanders. (Blackwood & 

Sons.) 

WHEN a novelist hinges his story on an idea 
so improbable and difficult to conceive, that 
his readers recognize a demand at the outset 
for the surrender of themselves to Dreamland, 
the latter have a right to ask that the 
absence of reality shall be made good by 
more than an average amount of cleverness 
and interest. Capt. Lockhart has chosen a 
basis for his imagination to build upon 
which is so fragile and unsubstantial that it 
requires a master-builder to achieve success ; 
yet one which has not only been built upon 
with famous credit more than once before 
now, but is undeniably capable of bearing an 
edifice worthy of it again. Dromios are, it is 
true, very black swans, but the rare birds are 
sometimes to be found in the world. Over- 
poweringly marvellous as is Nature’s versatility 
in the invention of human faces, a good many 
authentic records exist, and a good many living 
people could testify to instances, of cases of 
resemblance so strong that the most intimate 
acquaintance alone could distinguish the 
“Doubles” from one another. Nobody familiar 
with the State Trials need be told of one famous 
case, and not a very old one, of mistaken iden- 
tity, which to this day has never been cleared 
up; and members of the English Bar may be 
called upon in a body to certify that at this 
moment it contains two members, bearing an 
honoured name, whose astonishing likeness to 
each other is the frequent cause of annoyance 
and mistake. When, therefore, Capt. Lockhart 


fixed on his plot, he certainly did not go so far | 


as the regions of absolute myth. Then what a 
plot he has to work upon! What could—or 
rather, what could not—be made of it? Per- 
plexingly strange, yet conceivably true; ludi- 
crous in the extreme, and capable of the most 
ludicrous consequences; a serious misfortune, 
as likely as not to cause a most serious mishap; a 
web suggestive of bewildered puzzlement and 
fun and bother in every shape and shade and 
situation. The mere greatness of his opportunity 
ought to have reminded the author that it was 
too good to be employed unworthily. Like a 
Derby jockey invited to ride the favourite, he 
should have asked himself whether he could do 
the horse justice, or would not be giving him a 
fairer chance with somebody else. 

It is melancholy certainty that if Capt. Lock- 
hart had done so, he would never have written 
‘Doubles and Quits.’ Besides the point of the 
story itself, there is nothing whatever that 
merits commendation. The two heroes are 
embodiments of clumsy conception. Their con- 
versations and harangues to one another are 
best to be described as slap-dash without being 
rollicking. The tale wanders off into such a 
number of teasing little byways and détours, 
that more than half the humour with which it 
starts is ruthlessly dribbled away and squandered 
at every step. In one word, the book is shallow 
and vapid, and, as we have said, doubly annoy- 
ing, because it is such a disappointing waste of 
good materials. 


Faithless ; or, the Love of the Period: a Story of 
Real Life. By Spes. 2 vols. (Skeet.) 

Tue hero, Major Athol Fane, is a handsome 
Guardsman, who stands six feet high in his 
boots,—a charming man, with a sunny temper, 
when he is not sulky. He marries a lovely 
little creature called Lilian Aylmer, the best 
and most angelic of Eve's many charming 
daughters, and by so doing he excites the ire 
of Miss Nita Lyle, a young lady who goes by 
the sobriquet of the “ Pleiad,” and who regis- 
| ters a vow that both Athol Fane and his wife 
| shall be made to repent. Nita has adorers with- 
out number, and is engaged to an excellent 
young man named John Desmond ; but all this 
does not satisfy her vanity, or what she calls 
her heart, which has been hurt by Lilian 
having been preferred before her. She sets 
deliberately to work to ensnare Athol Fane 
and to detach him from his wife, and by 
her siren wiles prevails on that misguided 
young man to elope with her and to leave 
his wife, who is near her confinement. Miss 
Lyle cares very little about Athol Fane. 
Of course she soon finds out that to live 
, with a lover is very like being married, minus 
the respectability, and that the lover leaves 
| off flattery, and treats her to plain speaking, 
just as if she were his wife. Athol Fane soon 
, bitterly repents what he has done, and thinks 
| of his forsaken wife with all the tenderness 
| induced by having lost her. Miss Lyle soon 
| gets tired of her prey: indeed we are told “ that 
| nothing but deceit from beginning to end had 
| been in her heart ever since she had known 
| him.” She falls in love with an Italian Count, 
, who having a grudge against Fane, revenges 
himself by making love to his mistress, and 
| persuades Miss Lyle to leave Fane, promising 
| that if she will do so he will make her his wife. 
| Accordingly she writes Fane a letter, politely 
| informing him that he is free to return to his 
wife; and at the same moment he receives a 
telegram to tell him that his wife is dying, 
upon which he “ falls in a heap at the feet of 
| the astonished waiter in a dead faint.” He is 
just in time to see his wife, and then gives 
himself up to remorse, his life becomes “a 
hateful burden,” and he “‘ becomes a wanderer 
upon earth, seeking in the excitement of travel 
the stimulus essential to make life supportable.” 
Lilian is buried under “a little white head- 
stone”; Miss Lyle, after being deceived by 
a mock marriage, is afterwards turned out 
of doors by the Italian, who has grown tired 
of her. She comes back to England, wanders 
about the streets till nearly starved to death, 
and there she is relieved by her old lover, 
John Desmond, to whom she writes a letter 
detailing her history up to the present time, 
and then she goes and drowns herself. The 
story and all the people in it are very foolish, 
and the book is written by one who has had 
little practice in the art of novel-making. The 
style is sentimental, and the bad grammar is 
perfumed with epithets; but though it is cer- 
tainly great rubbish, it cannot be called dull. 


| 
| 
| 


Netherton on the Sea: a Novel. 3 vols, (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 


‘ Netherton on the Sea’ is not an entertaining 
novel, and it has hardly wisdom enough to com- 
pensate for the deficiency. A wonderful ragged 
boy named “ Pak,” and a mysterious unknown 
called “ Tiffy,” who lodges with a washerwoman, 
are the main personages. Tiffy teaches Pak 
astronomy ; and Pak writes a wonderful essay 
and wins a prize offered by the head master of 
a great school; and Pak is taken as a free 
scholar, and is in all respects a wonderful boy ; 
but he one day takes offence at something said. 
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in a lecture by the master about Poles and 
conspirators, and flings a heavy book at his 
head, which narrowly misses being fatal. After 
this he runs away, with one of the ushers, to 
join Garibaldi. There is a little girl, the 
daughter of a carpenter, who is left an orphan, 
and adopted by the rector and his wife, who 
train her into a charming young lady. She 
and Pak have been great friends, and she feels 
sure there is some secret connected with him, 
and it turns out that the queer old man called 
Tiffy is a nobleman, indeed nothing less than 
an earl in disguise, and Pak is his son. The 
father is Earl of Tifton, and Pak is Lord Pake- 
ley: but he has never been heard of since he 
ran away. His friends and his father go in 
search of Pak, and he is found wounded after 
the battle of Mentana. But he gets well, and 
comes home, and marries Emily; and there is 
a grand wedding breakfast, and a deputation 
from the town come and ask him to be their 
first representative in Parliament. Pak makes 
a long speech and says “ Yes” at the end of it; 
but he first goes off to spend his honeymoon 
at Tifton Castle. 

Twice Refused: a Novel. By Charles E. Ster- 

ling. 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Ir is, alas! as easy to find novels that are 
rubbish as it is to pick blackberries when they 
are plentiful; but some of the novels in the 
rubbish heap are readable and entertaining, 
whilst others are at once unwholesome and 
insipid. ‘Twice Refused’ comes under this 
head: anything more uninteresting it would be 
difficult to find. A young baronet, who has 
spent all his substance in riotous living, and 
had very little fun for his money, finds himself 
in “dull vacuity,” without any money to signify, 
and no idea how to get any more, except by 
the time-honoured expedient of marrying an 
heiress ;—spendthrifts seem always to consider 
heiresses as the “sustentation fund” specially 
provided by Nature on their behalf. He goes 
into the country, sees an heiress, and falls in 
love with her companion and ex-governess, an 
orphan of great beauty and mysterious ante- 
cedents. He insults her by a declaration of 
his passion; and as he can neither afford to 
marry nor to keep a mistress, he asks for her 
sympathy. The young lady, Florence by name, 
answers him with some sense but more flip- 
pancy. After this, however, he overhears her, 
unawares, calling on his name when she is 
asleep and dreaming; and then he makes 
her an offer of marriage, which she refuses. 
By some of the ordinary turns of fortune 
so common in bad novels, she becomes an 
heiress, and finds out who was her father, 
and who was her mother. Sir Charles makes 
her another offer of his hand, previous to sail- 
ing for Australia. She refuses him again,— 
this time from some high-minded idea, which 
he entirely misconceives; he goes away, and 
grows industrious and rich, with as many 
flocks and herds as an old Patriarch. Florence 
goes to Australia ostensibly on business, but in 
reality to look for Sir Charles: she finds him, 
and, after some further misunderstanding, she 
gives him a kiss when he is asleep in an arm- 
chair; he wakes up,—they mutually explain, 
—and then they are married, and come back 
to England to Oatlands Park, where they are 
now rich enough to live in ease and luxury. 
The style is slipshod and bad, the story is as 
dull as it is foolish, and one closes the book in 
some wonder at the intrepidity which could 
send it into print. 


Wise as a Serpent. By J. A. St. John Blythe. 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 


‘Wise as a Serpent’ is apparently a first novel, 





and it is one that promises hetter things | went nearly straight to the Prairies and the 


hereafter. The tale is interesting and the 
subject is skilfully handled; it is sufficiently 
exciting, but it does not degenerate into any- 
thing morbid or sensational. The story turns 
upon the working out and development of an 
hereditary tendency to insanity, which, how- 
ever, had hitherto been confined within the 
bounds of that debatable ground between 
sanity and madness, called “peculiarities,” such 
as excitability, extreme wilfulness, impatience 
of contradiction, morbid fancies, caprice, un- 
certainty of temper, &c., all which symptoms 
may be seen and suffered from every day 
amongst persons who would resent the impu- 
tation of insanity as a crime or a disgrace; | 
these symptoms are nevertheless signs of a | 
want of mental balance for the time being. | 
The interest of the story lies in the skilful | 
way in which the latent tendency to unsound- 
ness of mind is shown in the excitability 
which is roused by the merest trifles, and the 
facility with which it takes all the shapes and 
symptoms we have mentioned, the individuals 
all the time seeming not very unlike other 
people, only more easily sent off into those con- 
ditions of mind called “excitability” and “pecu- 
liarities of temper and temperament,” until 
they at last lose all power to re-adjust them- 
selves, or to see things as they really are. Sir 
Guy Rivers is a handsome and very lovable 
young man of large fortune and old family. 
The preliminary episode of his mother’s history 
is very interesting, and bespeaks the reader’s 
sympathy with her son Sir Guy, who, with his 
sister, Mrs. Darryll, live under the shadow of 
the same terrible possibility ; but she is a much 
commoner type of character, and very skilfully 
drawn. The reader’s sympathy is all with 
Sir Guy. His love for Maud, a fine womanly 
character, the good angel of his life, might 
have kept the danger at bay, and even neu- 
tralized its power; but there is a Pauline Lisle, 
a bad and beautiful young lady, the child of a 
bad father and a worldly mother, and herself as 
ill brought up as a young girl can be, with one 
object in life set deliberately before her, which 
is to make a good marriage and to establish her- 
self well, as her father can give her no fortune. 
Shedeterminesto marry Sir Guy Rivers; it makes 
no difference that he isengaged to Maud Vernon; 
she sets to work to detach him from her; she is 
“wise as a serpent” in pursuing her object. She 
works upon him, exciting all that is worst and 
most morbid in his nature ; now he falls into wild 
company and joins in their excesses, and “ that 
way madness lies” for him; now his own will 
co-operates with the temptation, for he is nota 
mere passive predestined victim,—and this gives 
the thrill of interest with which one watches 
his course. He is lost through his own fault as 
much as by the wickedness of another, owing 
to his mad excesses of drink and debauchery; 
but when the end comes, and all the clouds are 
rolled away, and he is in his right mind—the 
true self that it had lain in him to be, if he had 
kept steadfast to his love for Maud, —all blame 
is merged in a deep pity and a sense of relief 
that all is well with him at last. It is “a soul’s 
tragedy,” and though not perhaps made so 
powerful as the subject might have been and 
the deep questions that open out of it are kept 
silent, still the novel is interesting, and it will 
repay the perusal. 








Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, Sport and 
Adventure. By F. Trench Townshend, Capt. 
Second Life Guards. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Capt. Townshend, of the Second Life Guards, 

went out from Liverpool, “on leave, to visit 





our American cousins,” in August, 1868. He 


Rocky Mountains, in which wild quarters he 
spent three months, shot buffalo and elk, con- 
versed with the red men, inspected Salt Lake 
City, and returned to England in December, 
The journey was very nearly that of the 
author of ‘New America,’ so far as the west 
country is concerned, and the scenes described 
are pretty much the same. Here, again, we 
meet with the road-agents, with the herds of 
wild game, with the lazy Ute Indians, with 
the polygamous Mormons and the way-worn 
emigrants ; but Capt. Townshend travels with 
a diary in his hands, into which he jots 


| down his experiences day by day, in the 


old fashion once so popular. Thus, we have 
an account of the voyage out, the first dinner 
in New York, the trip to Rhode Island, the 
ride to Saratoga, the run up north to Canada, 
the run back to Washington,—occupying a good 
many pages,—before we come upon that which 
the reader will be most pleased to read—the 
gallant traveller's description of his sporting 
adventures in the West. Here we come upon 
the ground of the prairie dog, a species of 
marmot ; of the coyote, or prairie wolf, which is 
bold enough to approach the camp and “steal 
a joint of buffalo from under the head of a sol- 
dier as he slept”; of the swift elk and the beau- 
tiful black-tailed deer; of the grey wolf, the 
beaver, the rattlesnake and the mink; all of 
which it is something of an adventure to hunt 
and shoot. 

Capt. Townshend has formed a very bad opin- 
ion of those redskins lying out west, whom 
General Sheridan is trying to subdue into 
citizens and republicans. Here, again, we have 
the old story of conversion. The English soldier 
left Pall Mall with a good deal of “Lo, the 
poor Indian” sentiment about him. He carried 
this feeling safely as far as the Nebraska river, 
in which it was quickly drowned. He found 
the noble savage a lazy scamp, who drank, and 
smoked, and skulked, and beat his squaws,— 
who would not work for his bread,—who had 
no objection to thieving,—and who was ready, 
when he found a chance, to kill the innocent 
traveller in his sleep for the flask of whiskey in 
his belt. The savage is brave and hardy, after 
a fashion of his own, which the white man 
hardly understands. He will bear pain stoutly, 
never wincing when his nails are plucked out, 
his skin is peeled off, and his limbs are roasted 
in the fire; but the fellow will not risk his life 
in an equal fight; indeed, he will dodge from 
the field unless he can attack with what seems 
to him the certainty of success. He is a feverish 
gamester. Capt. Townshend saw the effects of 
play :-— 

‘‘The Pawnee Indians who accompanied us are 
allies of the United States, by whom they are paid, 
armed, and clothed. They are great gamblers, and 
having nothing else to play for, stake their clothing. 
An Indian who has been fortunate will sometimes 
appear wearing trousers, mocassins, two or three 
coats, blankets, and an old felt hat ; while another 
who has been unlucky in play has nothing left but 
an old blanket thrown round his shoulders, over 
which the long black hair is streaming.” 

One night our traveller paid a visit to a 
Pawnee camp, where he saw their dances and 
made a note of their moralities, The latter he 
found at a very low ebb:— 

“In the evening we adjourned to the Pawnees’ 
camp, where we endeavoured to persuade them to 
give us some Indian songs and dances. At first 
they did not seem disposed to gratify us, saying, 
‘Heap scalp, heap dance,—no scalp, no dance.’ 
At last, however, one fellow stood up and began & 
monotonous sort of drone, clapping his hands in 
tune. Gradually others joined in, and soon getting 
excited, the whole party rose up, and, throwing off 
their robes, shouted and yelled, clapped their hands, 
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and twisted their bodies about, until they poured 
with perspiration, thus working themselves up into 
@ state of the most violent excitement. The theme 
of all their songs was their battles with their great 
enemy the Sioux, from whom, when led by Major 
‘North, they had taken lots of scalps. After their 
-exertions it was but natural they should desire to 
solace themselves with a pipe. Several frying-pans 
accordingly were filled with the red leaves of the 
sumac, which grew abundantly about the creek. 
‘These were placed on the hot ashes, and carefully 
watched by some of the older Indians. When dry 
the leaves, mixed with a little tobacco, formed the 
Indian smoking mixture known as kinnikinnick. 
After eating as much buffalo meat as they could 
hgld, a pipe was filled with the mixture, and each 
Indian in turn took a few puffs. The Indian pipe 
somewhat resembles the Turkish; the bowl is, 
however, made of stone instead of clay, and the 
cherry stem is shorter than in the chibouque. I 
never could obtain one of these pipes from the 
Indians, who look on them as ‘ medicine’ with 
which they perform certain rites to the ‘Great 
Spirit.’ I doubt whether an Indian can be said 
properly to have a religion. He believes, indeed, 
in spirits, both good and bad, in certain rites which 
he considers due to these beings, and in ‘medicines’ 
sacred to them; but priests, images, temples, or 
form of prayer, he has none. He believes in a 
future state, but in a bodily form, distinct from 
a belief in the immortality of the soul. The Red 
Man’s heaven is a vast hunting-ground where 


-game will be abundant—where he will be no longer 
-exposed to the vicissitudes of cold and hunger— 


where white men are unknown, and to which his 
favourite horse and arms can be taken with him. 
That he may be fitted out like a brave in the happy 
hunting grounds, a chief is often buried with his 
-horse, weapons, pipe, and scalps. Cruelty, thieving, 
and treachery are characteristics of the Red Man, 
the latter feature particularly distinguishing him 
from his Asiatic brother, the Arab. The stranger 
who has once broken bread and eaten salt with 
the Arab, is protected by him, while the Indian, 
unless the accounts I received from every class of 
Americans in the West were downright lies, though 
he will not allow the stranger to be molested so 
long as he is in his wigwam, as soon as he is clear 
of the village will seize the first opportunity of 
taking his scalp. Of morality the Indians seem to 
have very easy notions. When parting with our 
Pawnee escort, they begged us to come and visit 
them at the village on their ‘reservation,’ promising, 
as an inducement, that we should have the choice 
of any squaw we fancied.” 

But the white settlers on the plains are not 
much better, as to morals, than the red men. 
These pioneers of civilization are sturdy fellows ; 
hard-working, hard-drinking, full of valour, 
loud of oath, and reckless of human life; men 
stout of heart and stiff of knee, who know how 
to hold their own where law is of little use. 
Each man has his bowie knife and his six- 
shooter; and in any dispute which may arise 
between himself and his brother, he knows of 
no way of keeping his ground except that of 
stabbing quickly and shooting straight. Of 


course, society makes itself—though slowly at 


first—in towns; but.even in the best and oldest 
of these Prairie towns, such as Denver and 
Golden City, the state of life resembles any- 
thing rather than the Golden Age. Laramie is 
one of these towns; a lesser Denver, but with 
all the characteristics of the original Prairie 
town :— 

“Tt consists of four or five streets with brick 
or wooden buildings, though the favourite material 


‘for the construction of thestores is frame and canvas 


mixed. Drinking and gambling saloonsand brothels 
compose the majority of the houses. The embryo 
city, however, boasts of a really fine railway hotel, 
just opened, and a bank. Of church or chapel I 
saw no signs. The population is at present a float- 
ing one, comprising some of the vilest scum of the 
earth—murderers, thieves and loose women. The 
two former classes have lately been a good deal 
thinned by the exertions of that secret tribunal 





known and dreaded as the Vigilantes or Vigilance 
Committee. I was told that most of the respectable 
storekeepers were members of this society, which 
exercises the functions of judge, jury and execu- 
tioner on all such murderers or horse-thieves— 
whose crime is considered much worse even than 
that of taking the life of a fellow-creature—as they 
can catch. The sentence is carried out at night, 
and the very morning of our arrival at Laramie 
the bodies of six horse-thieves were found hanging 
to the timbers of a frame-house in course of con- 
struction in the town, and four more dangled 
from the telegraph poles along the railroad ; 
while underneath was posted a notice, signed ‘ The 
Vigilance Committee,’ to the effect that, unless 
Bill Smith or Joe Brown (naming some suspected 
thieves) cleared out of Laramie at once, they would 
be served in the same manner. This lynch law is 
a stern necessity in these western towns, where 
those whose duty it is to carry out the behests of 
justice are often such unprincipled scoundrels that 
they can be bribed for a few dollars to let off the 
worst criminals. I was told by the officers stationed 
at Fort Steel of a case which occurred at Benton, 
a mile from that fort. A well-known bully shot 
a@ man in a drinking-house just for sport. When 
brought up before the district judge, though he 
openly boasted of having frequently committed 
similar acts, he was admitted to bail of a few 
dollars, and of course disappeared as soon as 
released. I heard another story, in which the 
bully fortunately got considerably the worst of it. 
A gentleman was sitting by the stove in the public 
room of the hotel at Laramie, when a bully swag- 
gered in and spat on the gentleman’s boot. The 
latter remonstrated, whereupon the fellow spat in 
his face, and was immediately rewarded by being 
knocked down. Jumping up, foaming with rage, 
he attempted to stab the gentleman, but was pre- 
vented by the bystanders. It was then arranged 
that each should be armed with a bowie knife, 
and be shut up in a dark room upstairs, there to 





fight it out. The arrangement was carried out; and 
after waiting some time a heavy fall was heard. On 
opening the door the bully was discovered dead | 
on the floor, while his conqueror had only a wound 
through the arm.” | 

This is a true picture of the wild life out | 
West ; and many such bold sketches may be | 
found in Capt. Townshend’s volume. <A brief | 
appendix contains a list of the various beasts, | 
birds, fish and reptiles “ bagged” by the adven- 
turous sportsman. As evidence of what may 
be done in a short holiday by a man in good 
health, and willing to do a little roughing for 
the sake of his pleasure, this book should be 
welcome in all officers’ quarters. 


A New Translation of the Psalms: with a Plea 
for Revisal of our Versions. By the Rev. 
R.C. Didham, M.A. Part I.—Psalm i. to xxv. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


Tue writer of this work tells us that he had 
“taken our Authorized Version as little short 
of the impress of the Almighty,” till he was 
aroused out of “the apparently happy dream 
by that heresiarch of our age, Colenso, supple- 
mented by Stanley, &c., his disciples.” Accord- 
ingly, he meets “ contemporary sceptics on their 
own ground, and attacks them, if not directly, 
certainly indirectly, by means of a version of 
the Scriptures made by the help of grammars, 
lexicons, &c. of our day, to which our trans- 
lators had no access.” Mr. Didham undertakes 
to revise the Liturgic Psalter as well as the 
Authorized Version, offering a new translation 
from the original, accompanied by notes gene- 
rally justifying the proposed rendering. Each 
Psalm has at the close an analysis of variations. 

First, the author's revision is what the 
Germans call a “ Verschlimmerung” of the 
Received Version, 2.¢. it is worse, and more 
unfaithful to the Hebrew. Evidences of this 
abound in every page. For example, he trans- 
lates in Psalm xvi.— 








“T said to Jehovah, Thou art my Lord, my 
happiness is nothing without Thee. 

Without the saints who are on the earth, and 
those who are in Paradise, on all whom is my 
delight. 

Let the troubles of others suddenly become great, 
I will neither offer their libations of blood, nor 
endure their names on my lips.” 

A note tells us that he gets his. word for 
“ Paradise” from the Arabic; that Gesenius is 
no help here; that by means of Lane’s Arabic 
Lexicon he ascertains adeer to be an imperfect 
plural of dar, “an abode,” and in the plural 
“ everlasting abodes” and “ Paradise.” 

Again, in Psalm xxiii :— 

“If so be, I walk through the valley of death’s 
shades, I need not fear evil; for Thou art with me: 
Thy bountiful feeding will comfort me.” 

A note says— 

“ Here we have in the original two words, 
which, literally translated, may be rendered thus, 
* Thy staff and Thy staff.’ This ought to send us 
to our grammars, and there we find, §443, Stuart’s, 
‘Two nouns connected by a conjunction, one is 
sometimes employed as an adjective.’ Also, § 456, 
By repetition of two synonymous words, a super- 
lative is often expressed.’ Thus if we, by these two 
rules, convert one of the nouns before us into an 
adjective, with an intensive signification, and un- 
derstand the staff as a wand of office for ruling, we 
get shepherding, and then as in the Arabic ‘ feed- 
ing,’ and with its adjective intensified ‘ bountiful.’ ” 

Secondly, Mr. Didham’s exegesis is as un- 
satisfactory as his mode of translating. Thus, 
he affirms that the subject-matter of the twelfth 
Psalm is the advent of the Messiah, chiefly on 
the strength of an erroneous acceptation of the 
fifth verse, where he strangely substitutes for 
“T will set him in safety from him that puffeth 
at him,” “TI will assign a Saviour, I will speak 


| about Him.” In like manner he takes various 
| other Psalms as Messianic which are not. 


Thirdly, the pretensions of our author are 
high :— 

ey can truly say that I have examined every 
word of the text by the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic, 
Arabic, Greek and Latin. Every word of the 
original I have as it were cast into a fire and 
purged; thereby some renderings are hardened, 
others softened, and others diverted wholly to 
another meaning. I have affected (sic ) the purging 
by canonical means. I have paid the greatest atten- 
tion to the primary and radical significations of 
the words, and have not disregarded the analogy 
of other languages. I have deemed it of the great- 
est importance neither to add to the Word of God 
nor diminish therefrom. In this respect I have had 
an unpleasing duty to perform, that of reflecting 
on, nay, censuring, the renderings in our Versions 
in very many instances.” 

Again, on Psalm xviii :— 

“We have for this long Psalm the inestimable 
advantage of a duplicate, found in 2 Sam. xxii. 
Although many commentators hesitate to assert 
which is the original, I think that I may do so to 
the satisfaction of many of my readers. That the 
Psalm is a copy from 2 Sam. I maintain. I base 
my position from the title.” 

Fourthly, the author’s spirit is none of the 
best. He transgresses the bounds of charity 
very often, as the long Preface shows. Of the 
Ritualists he says that they “ descend in prac- 
tice to the foul sin of murder, the removing and 
destroying of Christ Himself.” “They take 
away our ministers and our Scriptures, pur- 
posing two mortal blows.” The religion of 
Colenso and his followers “is a sort of Quaker- 
ism. ... The greatest God in this world is them- 
selves; therefore, of course, Divine Writ must 
be stunted to meet the occasion.” Of another 
party in the Church who are called the Consti- 
tutional party he affirms, that in perpetuatin, 
error in God’s Word they do evil that goo 
may come. The Rev. Charles Voysey is “one 
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Voysie of that spawn.” Bishop Wilberforce is 
reminded that there is a reproof for bishops 
who suffer false prophets to “teach and seduce.” 

The Jews fare no better than different parties 
in the Established Church at the hands of Mr. 
Didham. Thus he speaks of them :— 

“‘ The Jews at the end of the first century doubt- 
less purposed great evil to the text, and if their 
power had been equal to their malignity it would 
have been in an evil case. * * Taking for granted 
the malignity of the Jews against their sacred 
writings for containing endless prophecies and 
types of a Messiah, whom they had deliberately 
rejected, let us weigh as nicely as we can their 
power for evil. I think then we must allow that 
it was very great over both the Hebrew and 
Greek texts as long as the Temple stood, seeing 
that the High Priest had a power over all of their 
own nation by permission of the Roman Govern- 
ment, limited only to the taking of life, and had 
withal sacred scribes and lawyers by profession to 
do their bidding.” 

According to this author, the royal road to 
a knowledge of Hebrew is the Arabic language. 
This is the key which he is always holding up. 
The assertion is incorrect. Gesenius, Ewald, 
Hupfeld, Hitzig, did not arrive at their pro- 
found knowledge of Hebrew in that manner. 

The book presents sufficient evidence of the 
writer’s incompetence for translating and inter- 
* the Psalms. Though he has laboured 

, his knowledge of Hebrew is neither accu- 
rate nor profound. His range of reading, too, is 
limited. With the best commentaries on the 
Psalter he seems to be unacquainted—those of 
De Wette, Ewald, Hupfeld, and Hitzig. He 
never refers to “the Psalms chronologically 
arranged by four friends,” nor to Mr. Perowne’s 
volumes. Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar he does 


not know. Gesenius’s Thesaurus is beyond the 
boundaries of his reading. A good modern 
Introduction to the Old Testament he has not 
studied. There is no clear trace in the volume 
of good scholarship, or of calm, judicious criti- 


cism. It is full of pretence and errors ; breathing 
a spirit at times the reverse of tolerant towards 
all who hold different opinions about the Bible 
and its interpretation from the author himself. 
Jews and Christians, Rationalists and Ritualists 
are assailed in strong terms. What a new trans- 
lation of the Psalms has to do with the vitu- 
peration of so many, we can scarcely see; but 
the author has given his “ deliverance.” In the 
mean time, such publications retard the object 
at which they professedly aim. The Authorized 
Version, and even the Liturgic Psalter, will 
retain their place all the more firmly in the 
face of attempts to displace them which only 
prove the rashness and ignorance of those who 
make them. 





NEW POETRY. 

THE most hardened critic can scarcely repress 
a shiver, if it does not amount to a shudder, at 
sight of the fresh heap of little green, blue, and 
purple books, of which he is expected to give 
some account. They look pretty, but alas! 
nimium ne crede colori; experience makes it 
only too certain that the greater number of 
them will prove to be, if not quite so bad 
as “dead-sea apples,” yet fruit without savour 
or nourishment, on which toil and care have 
been expended to little purpose. Of such beyond 
question is Lord Harrie and Leila; or, a Ro- 
mance of the Isle of Wight, and other Poems. 
By Henry George Hellon. (Provost & Co.)—The 
stanza which our author has selected as motto 
might suffice also for a criticism on his book : 


O Isle of Wight! O Isle of Wight ! 

Thou home of beauty, land of song; 
Lovely by day, serene by night, 

Thy scenes to other climes belong. 
Thou’rt England’s Eden—southern star,— 

Home of Lord Harrie and Leila. 





The attempt seems to be to combine a love- 
story with the information of a guide-book. 
After travelling round about and over the 
island, we are brought at length to Shanklin 
Chine :— 

Ah! here Lord Harrie woo’d and won, 

Leila and he ere long were one; 

They had a home in this fair Isle, 

And knew no other,—ye who while 

And revel in such scenes, go seek 

This glen, and love shall tint thy cheek. 
A recommendation which may be of advantage 
to some of our summer tourists. We believe 
that lodgings may be had close to the Chine, 
in a house known as Honeymoon Cottage. 

Love's Triumph: a Play. (Pickering.)—This 

is in the style of a generation back, when an 
Elizabethan renaissance made its appearance 
in poetry, with George Darley perhaps as 
corypheus. It is like coming among old friends 
to encounter the names of Claudio, Silvio, An- 
tonio, Roderigo, Ferdinand Prince of Arragon, 
and so forth. Of course, too, there is a clown, 
hight Fantastic. But all these are mere names 
—hollow masks. Of the language, the following 
lines are a fair sample :— 


Rop. How melancholy cold this moonlight shines, 
Revealer of a thousand phantom shapes, 
And comrade of a stillness deep as death. 
Is ’t silence that makes sad? or memory 
Of bygone summer crowning golden hours ? 
Or this faint light perchance that thinly floats, 
Like disembodied spirit round the path, 
Tempering all to its unearthly hue, 
And changing all the glories of the world 
To frozen colouring of some pale dream ? 


And this of the humour :— 


Pep. ....That’s a letter which contains beyond doubt 
a flourishing communication. Why, this should be a hand 
new. 
Fan. Ay, ay, entirely new. But a minute ago ’twas not 
to be seen here by the most minute observation. 
20D. A love-letter from Manuel, I’ll be bound. 


Metrical Translations and Lyrics, By Robert 
William Buckley, M.A. (Longmans & Co.)— 
Mr. Buckley, who dates from “St. Mary’s, 
Blackrock,” has translated the tenth satire of 
Juvenal in blank verse, also some passages 
from the Aineid, the Odyssey, &c. The so- 
called Lyrics include an address to the Princess 
Alexandra, ‘ The Brigand’s Confession,’ lines on 
the ruins of ‘Quinn Abbey, county of Clare, 
Ireland, and several others, 


The Rising of the Moon, and other Ballads, 
Songs, and Legends. By John K. Casey (Leo). 
(Glasgow, Cameron & Ferguson.)—Here we 
have an Irishman of a very different stamp, 
a lion who by no means roars like a sucking 
dove; in short, a red-hot rebel, whose volume 
is dedicated “to the brave, unconquered Irish 
people, at home and abroad,” and bears on its 
cover an alarming coloured picture of pikemen 
on march, with a motto chosen from ‘ The Rebel 
Song of 1798, In a notice from the publishers, 
it is asserted that Leo’s verses have a large and 
enthusiastic audience; and we believe that, in 
fact, they possess force and dash enough of 
a certain kind to make them acceptable, and 
pernicious, among the lower classes of Irish, 
whether in Glasgow or elsewhere. The manner 
and matter of the volume (which only costs 
sixpence, and contains one hundred and fifty 
pieces) may be shown by quoting the lyric which 
appears on its title, and which would seem 
to have won a special share of favour :— 


THE RISING OF THE MOON. 
A.D. 1798. 
Atrn.—‘ The Wearing of the: Green.’ 
‘*Oh ! then tell me, Shawn O’Ferrall, 
Tell me why you hurry so?” 
‘Hush, ma bouchal, hush and listen,” 
And his cheeks were all a-glow. 
“*T bear ordhers from the captain, 
Get you ready quick and soon, 
For the pikes must be together 
At the risin’ of the moon.” 


“Oh! then tell me, Shawn O’Ferrall, 
Where the gatherin’ is to be?” 
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“In the ould spot by the-river, 
Right well known to you and me, 

One word more—for signal token 
Whistle up the marchin’ tune, 

With your pike upon your shoulder, 
By the risin’ of the moon.” 

Out from many a mudwall cabin 
Eyes were watching thro’ that night, 

Many a manly chest was throbbing 
For the bless¢d warning light. 

Murmurs passed along the valleys 
Like the banshee’s lonely croon, 

And a thousand blades were flashing 
At the risin’ of the moon. 

There beside the singing river 
That dark mass of men was seen, 

Far above the shining weapons 
Hung their own beloved green. 

** Death to ev’ry foe and traitor ! 
Forward! strike the marchin’ tune, 

And hurrah, my boys, for freedom ! 
’Tis the risin’ of the moon.” 


Well they fought for poor old Ireland, 
And full bitter was their fate 
- (Oh ! what glorious pride and sorrow 
Fill the name of Ninety-Eight). 
Yet, thank God, e’en still are beating 
Hearts in manhood’s burning noon, 
Who would follow in their footsteps 
At the risin’ of the moon! 
The popular Irish creed as to landlord-shooting 
is also illustrated and glorified; and “the 
flag of France” is duly exalted. Under that flag, 
however, writers and publishers of a certain 
stamp are not so likely to be left to the censor- 
ship of a mere literary reviewer as are the 
“slaves ” of British tyranny. 


Sibyl of Cornwall, a Poetical Tale; The Lands 
End, St. Michaels Mount, and other Poems, 
By Nicholas Michell. (Chapman & Hall.)—Mr, 
Michell is no tyro in the world of verse, having 
already published three or four volumes (‘ Ruins 
of Many Lands,’ ‘Pleasure,’ &c.), nor can he 
complain of ingratitude on the part of the 
public, judging by the third editions and fourth 
editions which we see advertised. The story of 
Sibyl—who is all but married to the wrong 
person, but at the last moment is married to 
the right one—occupies 140 pages of the present 
volume, and includes many sketches of Cornish 
scenery. The following lines may serve as a 
specimen :-— 

Brightly and cheerily the morning rose, 
Sprinkling soft amber rays o’er all the deep; 
Nature’s wide realms were freshened by repose, 
And cape and cove flung off their dreamy sleep ; 
The towering cliffs looked out to greet the sun, 
The billow’s trumpet sounded—day begun ! 


In open seas great barks pursued their way, 
And little skiffs shot jocund o’er the bay. 
* * * * 


She tripped along the honeysuckled lane, 
Sweet as the odorous morning, and as gay, 
Fresh as the breeze, in-wafted from the main, 
And with a low-humm’d tune beguiled the way. 
Her hat but half concealed her chestnut hair ; 
For summer warmth, her graceful throat was bare ; 
Her little feet, e’en as a song-bird’s light, 
Were scarcely seen beneath her dress of white. 
The pastor’s daughter bore upon her arm, 
Pomona-like, a basket, stored with grapes, 
And medicine for the sick ; that sight might charm 
Philanthropist or artist; countless shapes 
Of charity bless earth; but nought appears 
Lovelier than woman, in her maiden years, 
Walking abroad to misery’s dreary haunt, 
Soothing pale sickness, and relieving want. 


—The short poems (‘ Happy Memories,’ ‘The 
World of Flowers,’ ‘ Nature’s Morning Hymn,’ 
&c.) show much sound feeling, but have no very 
distinctive character. 

A Raid in the Highlands (in Three Cantos), 
and Lays of the Affections.. By D. M‘Corkindale. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—This is another 
veteran bard, “ Author of ‘Sketches of Genius,’ 
&c.,” and the book is dedicated to his grandson. 
The ‘ Raid’ isa sort of rhymed journal of a.tour, 
and opens thus :— 

The morning sun golden its arrows was shooting, 

In glory enveloping whate’er they smote ; 
A chorus of birds music poured forth,—transmuting 
The scene to Elysium, where angel-airs float. 
At page 86 we lighted on a stanza runuing 
easier than most of its companions,— 
So long as this isle has such lakes and such fishing, 
As from Ross’s charming hotel you may see,— 
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Of salmon for dinner is brought such a dish in, 
The Lewis is the planet for you, Tom, and me. 
But; unless we are much mistaken, this has 
been conveyed almost verbatim from ‘A Little 
Tour in Ireland,’ by Two Oxonians. The fol- 
lowing, however, is probably quite original :-— 
We heard of a Saxon here, who a stream rented, 
And meeting with bad sport tho’ costly the brook, 
To wile time a lass woo’d,—pour s’amuser meant it, 
But who for life smartly the angler did hook. 
Lyrical Pieces, Secular and Sacred, from the 
Home Circle of a Country Parsonage. With 
numerous Illustrative Vignettes, and with 
Archeological and other Notes. Edited by 
Abne®? W. Brown, M.A. (Low & Co.)—A 
volume of just 500 pages and 255 pieces, “of 
which,” says the editor, “the greater number 
are the work of a beloved daughter of the editor, 
cut off by epidemic fever in the prime of youth. 
The dates of her compositions range from child- 
hood to the close of life, but chiefly between 
the ages of twelve and twenty. ... The remain- 
ing contents of the volume were written by 
other members of the same family, though 
occasionally at wide intervals of time; the 
editor being himself responsible for many of 
the more lengthy pieces, and for most of those 
which bear dates or initials.” And he adds, 
that.‘ almost every piece was written with an 
eye to events or subjects interesting at the time 
to the home circle.” This expresses truly the 
character of the volume. One can imagine the 
little .country parsonage, its family circle, its 
books, music and sketch-books, its flowers and 
animals, its private journals and birthday poems, 
the sweet, gentle, amiable years which to the 
younger seem but to offer a trivial prelude to 
the larger pleasures of life. Alas! real doubt- 
less was the happiness while it lasted; but the 
family book, we are constrained to say, was but 
a fair delusion, with its kindly rhymes on flowers 
and insects and birthdays, and the village 
church, and Napoleon on St. Helena, and its 
little pictures, neatly copied from Quarles, or 
Bewick, or the Illustrated Paper, and as much 
admired as if they were original. This, in short, 
is one of those volumes which the stern reviewer 
(yet with a soft place in his heart) searches 
through more than once, with a faint hope, and 
at last lays down gently, with a sigh. 


Carmina Crucis. By Dora Greenwell. (Bell 

& Daldy.)—These poems are on a much higher 
level than any of the others which we have been 
examining. In choice of subjects and delicacy 
of expression, though not in strength, they occa- 
sionally remind us of Miss Christina Rossetti. 
They are all of a religious cast; but the medi- 
tations from which they spring are full of sigh- 
ings and longings and struggles after a more 
perfect resignation. To be resigned to the in- 
evitable sorrow and loneliness of life is almost 
or quite their highest earthly hope; joy appears 
a dream, and even cheerfulness is unattainable, 
save in fleeting glimpses that leave after them 
a deeper shadow.— 

Who can endure this frost? 

Who. can endure this cold? 

The harvest’s blighted gold? 

The buried seed-corn lost? 

A time of sweeping rains, of bitter grief, 

The dews are thick on earth and light the fallen leaf. 
The following little poem, of a gentler mood of 
sadness than many of the others, may serve to 
indicate the tender elegance of manner which 
the writer frequently exhibits :— 

VESPERS. 
When I have said my quiet say, 
When I have sung my little song, 
How sweetly, sweetly dies the day 
The valley and the hill along ; 


How sweet the summons ‘‘ Come away,” 
That calls me from the busy throng! 


I thought beside the water’s flow 
Awhile to lie beneath the leaves, 

I thought in Autumn’s harvest glow 
To rest my head upon the sheaves; 





. 


But, lo! methinks the day was brief 
And cloudy ; flower, nor fruit, nor leaf 
I bring, and yet accepted, free, 

And blest, my Lord, I come to Thee. 


What matter now for promise lost 
Through blast of Spring or Summer rains! 
What matter now for purpose crost, 

For broken hopes and wasted pains ; 
What if the olive little yields, 

What if the grape be blighted? Thine 
The corn upon a thousand fields, 

Upon a thousand hills the vine. 


Thou lovest still the poor; oh, blest 
In poverty beloved to be! 

Less lowly is my choice confess’d, 

I love the rich in loving Thee! 

My spirit bare before Thee stands, 
I bring no gift, I ask no sign, 

I come to Thee with empty hands 
The surer to be fill’d from Thine! 


We are reminded occasionally of George Her- 
bert and of Mrs. Browning ; sometimes of Father 
Newman. 





Merlin; or, the Early History of King Arthur: 
a Prose Romance (about 1450—1460 a.p.). 
Edited from the Unique MS. in the Univer- 
sity Library, by Henry B. Wheatley. With 
an Essay on Arthurian Localities by J. S. 
Stuart Glennie. Part III. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tue historical starting-point for the elucidation 
of the life of King Arthur is a single page in 
the old writer Nennius. It is as minute a point 
as that of the needle on which the dreamer 
saw thousands of angels dancing. And on 
the Arthurian historical point, truth and fancy 
have combined to find:standing-room for as 
many legends. Nennius only tells us that Arthur 
means, in other words, the “horrible bear.” 
We hear, too, from Geoffrey of Monmouth, that 
when Vortigern had seen a fight between a 
white and red dragon, in which the latter was 
ignominiously crumpled up, he asked young 
Ambrosius Merlin what it meant. It means, 
said the youthful soothsayer, that the Saxon 
white worm will overcome the British red one, 
and that the Britons will have their necks 
under the Saxon heels, till a boar (or a bear), 
Arthur, shall come out of Cornwall and do 
right to the down-trodden. Nennius gives 
two other of Arthur's surnames. Mab Uter, 
British for “dreadful little one,” a name which 
was fixed on the not too calm-minded chief for 
his cruel doings when a boy. As the “iron 
hammer,” Arthur is, of course, the crusher of 
all his foes. All of this, it hardly need be said, 
is to be taken only for what it is worth. 

Twelve battles are named by Nennius in 
which Arthur, with Christ and the Maiden- 
Mother on his breast-plate, or on the inside of 
his shield that he might kiss the emblem as he 
fought, pounded his foemen to dust: the king’s 
wont in all battles. Nennius even carries the 
war-loving king to Jerusalem, where he fasted, 
prayed, and won from Heaven the comfortable 
surety that he should ever be master into what- 
ever bloody field he bore the Pendragon banner. 
Arthur brought from the Holy City a likeness 
in stone of Blessed Mary, bits of which were 
to be seen, and the faithful worshipping before 
them, in the religious houses in Woedale in 
Nennius’s own days. This “Vallis doloris” is 
put down by the writer as being six miles 
westward of the once famous abbey of Melrose, 
and then within the bishopric of St. Andrews. 
These battles range from that at the mouth of 
the river Glem to the last and greatest fight of 
Mount Badon, in which King Arthur routed 
eight hundred and forty-one men with his own 
hand, or nine hundred, as the less circum- 
stantial put it. One account is as credible as 
the other. 

Such is the outline given by Nennius; and 
romance has raised upon it a building, the size 
and the brilliancy of which dazzle the gazers. 
As the building is as movable as Aladdin’s 


palace—is here to-day, elsewhere to-morrow, and 
is, like the great King’s grave, in half-a-dozen 
places at once,—the seekers for it are utterly 
bewildered. Some persons even yield up belief 
in Arthur and his hundred shifting stories alto- 
gether, and become faithless to both reality and 
romance. 

Nennius does not trouble himself or his 
readers with dates; but we may remark that 
the last of the Romans, Ambrosius, whom 
Arthur helped to crush the Saxons, went the 
way of all flesh at the close of the fifth century ; 
that Uther Pendragon reigned from 500 to 
506; and that during the next six-and-thirty 
years Arthur was himself king in this island of 
Britain. This is to be taken as something less 
sure than the year-courses of the Georgian era. 
At all events, six hundred years later, there was 
strong belief in the man and in his deeds. Amid 
all the mist of romance, and the clouds built 
up by fancy, and behind which the Great One 
was only fitfully yet grandly seen, the British 
people kept firm to their faith in the bodily 
being and doing of Arthur. “It is of this 
Arthur,” says Malmesbury, in the book he 
wrote for the pleasure of his royal scholar 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester,—“It is of this 
Arthur that the Britons fondly tell so many 
fables, even to the present day”; but, he adds, 
that Arthur was “a man worthy to be cele- 
brated not by idle fictions, but by authentic 
history.” If Malmesbury had only set apart 
what was feigned from what was real, as learned 
folk thought of both in his own time, we should 
all love him ten times more than we do; but 
Malmesbury only tells of the great king’s might 
at Mount Badon. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the monk of Malmesbury wrote 
his book for Robert Fitzroy, the learned but 
not lawful son of Henry the First, and Earl 
Robert knew as much about the prose and the 
poetry of Arthur’s life as William himself. 

“ The sepulchre of Arthur,” says Malmesbury, 
“jis nowhere to be seen, whence ancient ballads 
fable that he is still to come.” That of Arthur’s 
nephew, Walwin, was discovered on the Welsh 
coast in the reign of William the First; but as 
the monk says that the grave was fourteen feet 
long, we may believe that romance has some- 
what stretched it. Be this as it may, we find 
how clearly Malmesbury saw the truth, touch- 
ing both uncle and nephew, when he says, 
“Neither of these men was inferior to the repu- 
tation they have acquired.” A British poet has 
upheld Arthur's merits in the very spirit of this 
prose-writer. Hardyng tells us that the king 
was 

Throughout the world approved of his age, 
Of wit and strength, beauty and largess ; 
Of person high above his baronage 

And other all of Britain's vassalage, 


By his shoulders exceeded in longitude 
Of all members, full fair in latitude. 


—Writers of both poetry and prose made tall 
fellows of all their heroes. They would bring 
Nelson and Epaminondas from five feet four to 
the standard of Arthur and his fourteen feet of 
nephew, whose grave was discovered in Wales. 
The belief in the towering height of Arthur 
may have been grounded on fact; and the pas- 
sage in the Saint Greale, which tells of the 
grasses and flowers in his hall, is perhaps but 
the truth, as it concerns his love of good smells. 
It is wonderful to follow the British mind in 
view of its trust in Arthur's story. It was 
quoted as simple truth in a petition to Henry 
the Eighth against the exactions of Friars 
Pardoners and Somners. “The noble King 
Arthur,” it says, “had never been able to carry 
, his army to the foot of the mountains to resist 
the coming down of Lucius the Emperor, if 
such yearly exactions had been taken of his 
people.” In a later reign Bacon, after the 
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manner of Malmesbury, said of the British 
king, “There is truth enough to make him 
famous, besides that which is fabulous”; but 
Bacon lacked leisure or care to set forth the 
“truth enough,” and future searchers will find 
that truth all the harder to be got at. The folk- 
lore for the whole story is to be seen in this, 
namely, that a Hebrew MS. of the Romance of 
the Round Table, translated from the Spanish, 
exists in the Vatican. 

In the latter half of the twelfth century 
(writers disagree as to the year) in digging 
a grave for an obscure monk in the Abbey of 
Glastonbury the diggers came upon that of a 
stalwart man, in whose grave a yellow-haired 
woman lay sleeping her last sleep. Some words 
on the coffin of the male showed that it con- 
tained all that could die of King Arthur. Ten 
marks of wounds on his body were as good 
warrant of identity as the words. The mute 
companion was taken to be Queen Guinevere. 
Malmesbury, before theremains were discovered, 
speaks of the King’s burial at Glastonbury, and 
later writers allude to the discovery as a well- 
known fact. Mr. Glennie thinks this “ find” 
may have been but a pious fraud for the greater 
glory of the monastery. Mr. Pearson holds that 
this “find” must have been a true find ; that 
the monks could not have forged a story that 
could be so easily put to the proof at the very 
time. But this is not the boundary of dispute. 
The question is, whether there was ever an 
Arthur at all, such as he stands before us in 
poetry and prose. 

In the first place, the Arthur of romance, 
whether the latter be prose or poetry, is a 
personage made out of half-a-hundred real or 
imagined heroes. The Arthur of history,—that 
is, the Arthur of the dozen battles named by 
Nennius,—was a living, and very busy man,— 
a foremost man, in fact, of his day. Thence 
arises the questions, where did he dwell? what 
were the fields of his glory? Mr. Pearson, as 
quoted in this volume, sees Arthur's home fixed 
in the south of England by Nennius, who does 
mot exclusively fix it there. Further, Mr. 
Pearson remarks, “In the south may be found 
localities with names more or less nearly cor- 
responding with those of his twelve battles.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Skene believes the 
Arthur of Nennius to have been a Northerner, 
and Mr. Glennie finds in the north of England 
and the south of Scotland a trail which leads 
him not only to the battle-fields, but pretty 
well to all the scenes and places ennobled by 
chivalry or sentimentalized by love-making 
which are to be found in Arthurian romance 
and history. Mr. Glennie’s tour in search of 
the heroic picturesque is well worth the reading ; 
but, after all, ingenious and cunning as it is, it 
does not so much settle as unsettle the historic 
Arthur. Mr. Glennie sometimes sees the Spanish 
fleet when it is not in sight. Faith hitherto saw 
Arthur only in the south ; belief now hardly 
knows what to make of his whereabout. Tin- 
tagel looks better in the Southern sun than 
towering among the Children of the Mist; and 
we can barely fancy that Excalibur was flung 
into a Frith of Gael Alban. In short, we have 
here, in another form, a reproduction of the dis- 
a raised by the Dean of Lismore’s old book. 

n the ancient poems the Dean gathered toge- 
ther, Mr. Skene saw only Ossianic poems, every 
word of which was Scotch, and every name in 
which—names of persons or localities—might 
be found in Scotland at the present time. On 
the other hand, competent Irish scholars only 
saw in the Dean of Lismore’s book (he was 
dean of the Scotch, not the Irish Lismore), a 
collection of old Fenian poems, every word in 
which was Irish, and in which every hill and 
valley, from Howth to Cape Clear, and from 





the Giant’s Causeway to Carnsore Point, find 
a place. The Irish theory is, that the Fenian 
traditions and poems were carried into Scotland 
by the Irish, who are said to have peopled that 
country, and to have given home-names to the 
places in which they pitched their tents. Mr. 
Robertson, in his work on the Gael of Alban, 
describes the Irish immigrants as a pitiful, 
insignificant crew of Dalraids, who never got 
beyond Argyleshire; and he insists that the 
Ossianic poems are in pure Caledonian, of which 
the Irish know nothing. Thus Ireland and Scot- 
land dispute the right to Ossian on some such 
grounds as South England and the Northern 
Border, with South Scotland, dispute the right 
to Arthur. There is no settling such a dispute, 
so strong is the evidence on either side. It is 
possible, however, that in either case the legends 
may have travelled with the people to whom 
they belonged, and that these may have localized 
the stories in new places to which were given 
the old legendary names. In this way, we may 
find ancient Indian tribes settled in Greece in 
the actual geographical positions which they 
had occupied at home before the great move 
westward ; and not only is half or all England 
dis-located over the North American continent, 
but half the land of classical antiquity besides. 
There are no less than a dozen cities of Rome 
in the United States, whereas poor old Europe 
has but one. Greece has a single Athens, but 
Jonathan can point to eighteen of them in his 
own land. In future ages the birth of Romulus 
or the story of the city of Minerva may come to 
a questioning that will exasperate the learned. 
Transatlantic scholars, having then nothing else 
to guide them, will perhaps go by weight of 
evidence, and find that, with twelve Romes 
and a dozen and a half of Athens (one of the 
last is called New Athens), they must have 
more apparent right to classic renown than the 
ancient world, which, by that time, may have 
left no trace of a visible Roma or Athene at all. 

We have only to add, that Mr. Wheatley has 
brought his carefully-edited romance of Merlin 
to a close. The fourth volume, which is to come, 
will contain “the titles, preface, glossary and 
index.” Meanwhile, the romance about Arthur 
is not over. We wait with curiosity and interest 
to see what Mr. Surtees will make of a new 
view which has been, or is about to be, set 
forth. It would be singular if, after so much 
has been said and sung, Arthur and Merlin 
should only be St. Germain of Auxerre and 
his sagacious companion, St. Lupus of Troyes. 
How they slew, hip and thigh, the followers 
whom they could not convert of Morgan, or 
Armorican—whose more familiar learned name 
of Pelagius signifies the same thing, “one dwell- 
ing by the sea”—is known to usall. The Flint- 
shire people are proud of the field where the 
“ Hallelujah battle” was won; and romance has 
dealt almost as recklessly with the Auxerrois 
and his companion, St. Leu, as he was origi- 
nally called, as with Arthur and Merlin. The 
Norwich wool-combers will have to look to it 
whether, in honouring Bishop Blaise, they have 
got the right saint by the gown, and whether, 
instead of the Armenian prelate, they have not 
taken for patron the Lupus, or “Wolf,” which 
in the Armorican tongue is called Blaiz. Finally, 
how curious it is to see the connexion between 
the very earliest romance and very recent reality. 
The family of Lupus, Leu, or St. Leu is said to 
have settled in Wales, and that they flourished 
there under the name of Sentlowe. If this be 
fact, then Gay’s “Sentlowe, famed for dance,” 
may have been the then latest offshoot of Merlin, 
alias Lupus, whose blood, through her, would in 
such case be still flowing—singular coincidence 
—in the veins of the family of the Earls of 
St. Germans ! 





The Green of the Period ; or, the Unsuspected Foe 
in the Englishman's Home. (Routledge & Sons.) 


EnTHUsIAsM goes a long way towards ensuring 
attention; and the writer of this gaudy little 
brochure so manifestly believes that green paper 
and green head-dresses cause half the illness 
that is in the world, that if the same vigour 
were employed in advertising something for 
sale we should put him down as an audacious 
puffer. Without doubt, however, thisisa genuine 
and timely appeal to all classes and both sexes 
to do away with a really dangerous luxury, 
Chemical analysis and medical testimony have 
both proved long since, and apparently with 
very little practical results, that arsenical green, 
wherever it may be, is in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred liable to be thrown off into the 
surrounding atmosphere either in the shape of 
invisible powder or by absorption from moisture. 
The world, nevertheless, still goes on indulging 
itself in its pleasant colour, and just now in 
moreforms than ever ; ladies whose complexions 
will stand the “trying” tint yield to the tempt- 
ation of vaunting the fact in hot ball-rooms; 
tired artisans make their evening suppers extra 
cheerful by having the bright paper round them 
on the wall; and even good little children can 
be rewarded for behaving well all day by no 
more acceptable gift than one of those pretty green 
bladders that float so gracefully between the 
lawn and the sunshine, literally dropping and 
breathing out poison all the time. In striving 
hard to call public attention to the terrible folly 
of all this the writer has our hearty sympathy, 
—so hearty that we are vexed as well as sorry 
not to be able to congratulate him on the way 
he has performed his task, or to encourage the 
hope that he will do much good. He has made 
three very great mistakes: First, in writing 
anonymously, and not giving to his valuable 
collection of horrors the authentication of his 
name and social position, whatever both these 
may be. We are astonished that it never 
occurred to him to reflect that twenty facts 
vouched for by anybody holding himself out to 
the world as ready and willing to vindicate and 
prove them, if need be, are worth, so far as 
positive influence goes, five hundred which an 
opponent can simply label with the ironical’ 
description “anonymous.” Secondly, the kindly- 
meant attempt to dress the serious in the garb 
of the light and airy is such a comic failure,. 
that we are very much afraid none but tho- 
roughly honest critics (like ourselves) will fail 
to be prejudiced by it. Only Cheever (so far as 
we know) has ever succeeded yet in mixing a 
description of a Swiss tour with grave discourse 
in the proportion of half and half; and his 
glorious ‘Wanderings of a Pilgrim’ has, we 
fear, been copied “not wisely but too well” by 
our author. Lastly, a fault is to be regretted 
which springs out of the one just mentioned. 
A book intended to be practically useful—we 
say it deliberately—ought never to be published 
at half-a-crown. Make it dearer, and it will 
find its way into circulating libraries, and so 
become known of and read; make it cheaper, 
and many people who do not grudge a shilling 
or eighteenpence, but do grudge two-and-six, 
will buy it. Make it anything between eighteen- 
pence and five shillings, and it will not be 
obtainable at Mudie’s, will not be asked for at 
country booksellers’, will not be bought at rail- 
way book-stalls, and will not have a fair chance 
anywhere. The extirpation of the Swiss pad- 
ding and, we suppose, poisonous paper wrapper, 
the author’s name outside, and “Price Six- 
pence” in large letters, would be wise changes 
for the author to make for the attainment of 
an object on which he evidently feels strongly 
enough to accept good advice. 
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Geschichte Spaniens vom Ausbruch der Franz- 
gischen Revolution bis auf unsere Tage, 
von Hermann Baumgarten. Zweiter Theil. 
(Leipzig, Hirzel.) 

On the 14th of March, 1814, at a momentous 

period in the history of Europe, King Ferdi- 

nand the Seventh of Bourbon left the retreat 
of Valencay in which he had been confined, 
and took the road to Spain. He crossed the 

Pyrenees on the 22nd of the same month, and 

in a dubious proclamation induced the people 

to believe that he would be true to the charter 
of 1812, then the palladium of Spanish liberty. 

He was received at the frontier with enthu- 

siasm, and along the road with acclamations, 

gathering courage as he went, finding flatterers 
and partisans at every town. Invited to return 
by the Regency and Cortes, he was greeted on 
the way by the political foes of both—the 
bigoted clergy of the provinces, a corrupt 
noblesse, and a superstitious peasantry. He 
was not slow to accept the assurances of those 
who maintained that the Constitution which he 
had promised to uphold was incompatible with 
the rights of his monarchy, a fetter to his 
actions, and a sacrilegious interference with the 
grace of God. He had not reached Valencia, 
and scarce three weeks had elapsed since the 
issue of his first proclamation, when he delibe- 
rated whether he should take the oath to the Con- 
stitution or not. At Valencia, where the people 
harnessed themselves to his carriage, he did 
not hesitate to promise that he would restore 
the Church to its privileges and re-establish 
the Inquisition. He was the more encouraged 
to drop the mask of constitutionalism because 
he learned that the Cortes, then sitting at 
Madrid, were paralyzed by terror, and had 
taken no steps to preserve their authority by 
force. Party spirit ran high in that assembly, 
and the Democratic majority which had dic- 
tated its labours at Cadiz and Madrid still held 
sway; but a powerful minority had somewhat 
undermined their strength, and strong measures 
might conduce to their ruin. These measures 
the King now took. He caused Madrid to be 
occupied by troops on the 30th of April, 
and on the 4th of May issued a manifesto 
declaring his intention to call a legal Cortes 
for the enactment of new laws, to dissolve 
the Parliament at that time sitting, and abro- 
gate the charter. On the 11th of May he 
ordered the members of the Regency and the 
leaders of the Liberals to be arrested, and on 
the 13th he entered Madrid in triumph, amidst 
the huzzas of a fickle people. Throughout the 
whole of Spain the mob was frantic with 
pleasure at the change. The Constitution of 
1812 was burnt on the squares of the principal 
cities, the most pernicious decrees of Ferdinand 
were accepted as priceless gifts; it was con- 
sidered matter of congratulation that all monas- 
teries and convents should be restored to their 
original splendour, that the clergy should be 
freed from taxation, that the old Courts of 

Judicature should be reinstated. There was no 

revulsion of feeling when the Inquisition was 

ut in force on the 18th of December. The 

iberals were sentenced to long terms of im- 

prisonment; newspapers were entirely sup- 

pressed without a murmur. From that time till 

1820 King Ferdinand reigned absolute and 

uncontrolled; he made and unmade ministers 

at his pleasure; he never called the Cortes; he 
squandered the money of the state on mis- 
tresses and valets; he married, and broke his 
wife’s heart by his infidelities; he levied arbi- 
trary contributions throughout the land, knew, 
in fact, no law but his own will. For one 
moment, indeed, he was led by fear to accept 
some sort of control in the regulation of the 





finances. After the rising of Porlier at Corunna, 
in 1815, he appointed Garay minister, and 
allowed him to revise the system of taxation ; 
he even consented to the imposition of a tax 
on the clergy, but he soon reverted to his old 
habits when he found that Garay’s measures 
roused the discontent of all parties, and contri- 
buted nothing for the nonce to the national 
exchequer. In all these years of Ferdinand’s 
reign Spain was infested with countless ills, 
and bore them with a patience unknown to any 
but the kingdom of Naples. Justice was seldom 
administered ; monopolies flourished, and com- 
merce remained stationary. Highwaymen were 
to be found at the turn of every road, and 
human life was held at a very low price. 
Though money in large sums was annually 
spent in the ministry of war, the troops were 
rarely paid, and usually lived in taverns, without 
clothes or commissariat, and the frontier for- 
tresses had neither cannon nor ammunition. 
Numbed by despotism at home, Spain was 
powerless abroad, the bluster of her envoys 
feebly concealing the real pusillanimity of the 
King and his = Fal It is scarcely credible, 
yet proved beyond all chance of contradiction, 
that when the powers united to crush Napoleon 
after his escape from Elba, King Ferdinand 
was unable as well as unwilling to send a 
single soldier to cross the Pyrenees, and, rather 
than change his system, sacrificed the honour 
of his country. In 1815 he displayed a sham 
activity in re-organizing the Spanish army, yet 
listened to the proposals made to him by 
France. But, at a later period, when a corps 
was required to subdue the Spanish colonies 
(1818-20), he really strove to collect ships 
which rotted in the port of Cadiz, and soldiers 
who perished of fever in unhealthy camps. 
The administration was so corrupt that all 
government was a sham. 

If we inquire what the condition of the people 
was at this period, we discover that they were 
in the main loyal, but poor, and careless of poli- 
tical influence. As Baron Werther, the Prussian 
envoy, truly wrote in 1816, the Spaniards had 
no objection to absolute government if its taxes 
were not too oppressive. There were but a few 
who murmured at the effects of mal-administra- 
tion at home and the loss of prestige abroad. 
Amongst those few, however, were the officers 
of the Spanish army; and these were the men 
who rose to secure promotion and pay. The 
revolutions of 1820 and subsequent periods 
were all of the same general character. They 
caused Spain to oscillate between the two 
violent extremes of radical democracy and 
absolutism. It was a conspicuous fault in the 
constitution of 1812 that the King was reduced 
by its provisions to a mere cipher. A natural 
reaction enabled Ferdinand to deprive the 
— of all power to express or manifest its 
will. 

But a few months since, Queen Isabella was 
deposed by an almost peaceable revolution, the 
leaders of which charged her with those very 
misdemeanours for which Ferdinand was once 
punished. The Spanish exiles were welcomed 
the other day at Madrid with extravagant 
demonstrations, which had their parallel in 
Ferdinand’s appearance in Madrid during the 
year 1814. Is there any real hope of improve- 
ment for Spain in this new phase of her exist- 
ence? This is a question of the very gravest 
import, and one to which an answer is very 
difficult. What remains as yet to be ascer- 
tained is, whether the Spanish people have been 
improved, or the reverse, during her long years 
of trouble. For twenty years past, their honour 
has not been upheld in dealings with foreign 
creditors ; their financial condition is now as 
critical as ever. Where the public morality of 





a nation is at a low ebb, there is little reason 
for hope. For half-a-century the clergy have 
exercised a paramount influence over the minds 
of a superstitious and bigoted population. Is 
there cause to believe that this influence will 
cease? Yet the picture is not altogether with- 
out a ray of tciehaneen, In spite of the depress- 
ing influences of bad government, clerical 
intolerance and protective tariffs, the material 
welfare of Spain has increased. She has a 
higher census, greater wealth, more labour, 
better roads, and greater security of life than of 
old. Where progress in this sense is observed, 
there is a chance of prosperity. 

It is less the scope of these remarks to weigh 
the chances of the future than to call attention 
to the strange similitudes between the present 
and the past ; and the opportunity for this we 
gather from the recent publication of the work 
which heads this article. Its author is Hermann 
Baumgarten, who, to the charm of an agreeable 
and flowing style rarely to be found in Ger- 
many, adds the sparkle of wit and sarcasm, and 
a thorough knowledge of the past and present 
history of Spain. It may be that in dealing 
with certain parts of his subject, Mr. Baum- 
garten descends too much to the minuteness of 
the memoir, and thus loses some of the breadth 
of history. Again, it may happen that he is 
forced to admit that the causes of certain actions 
and events are unknown or obscure; but these 
are defects, if they deserve that name, insepar- 
able from the composition of modern history, 
and here of especially rare occurrence ; whilst, 
on the other hand, it might be the author’s 
boast that he has been able to explore and use 
materials hitherto inaccessible to the students 
of Spanish affairs. 

We miss little that is to be found in the 
published correspondence of English states- 
men, such as the Duke of Wellington, his 
brother, and Lord Castlereagh, and we find, 
in addition, much that is new and of great 
interest in the letters of the Prussian ministers 
and envoys, Hardenberg, Werther and Schepeler. 
It is no small merit of Mr. Baumgarten’s work, 
that it is founded on the most trustworthy 
materials, the journals of contemporary Spaniards 
and the despatches of diplomatists who were 
witnesses of the events which they describe. 
We might wish that the liberalism of our own 
statesmen should occasionally equal that of 
Count Bismarck, who opened to Mr. Baumgarten 
the treasures of the Berlin Foreign Office up to 
so late a date as the year 1830. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

History of the Reformation in Europe in the 
Time of Calvin. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné. 
Vol. V.—England, Geneva, Ferrara. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tuis fifth volume of a second series is really the 

tenth of the history of the Reformation at the time 

indicated in the title-page. The author thinks that 

‘one or two volumes” more will bring the work 

to aconclusion. But “one or two” is an indefinite 

term. In arithmetic it is comprehensible and abso- 
lute enough, but in morals ‘‘one or two” often 
means “two or three,” and by continuity “ three 
or four.” We content ourselves, therefore, here 
with recording the progress of this in many respects 
great, though perhaps occasionally partial work. 

What is said here of Church affairs in England is 

well said, but contains little that is new to an 

attentive student of our Church history. On the 
other hand, the story of Geneva is excellently 
written, and has much novelty in it. This may be 

recommended not only to an especial but to a 

general public, for it has the interest of a romance. 

It pauses at the arrival of Calvin in Geneva, and 

we await with interest and curiosity the story that 

must ensue of Calvin and Servetus. 
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Thrée- Weeks in Central Europe. By T. Sopwith. 
(Willis & Sotheran.) 

Tue writer of this simple little narrative visited 
Nuremberg, andthe Franconian Switzerland, 
Dresden and::the Saxon Switzerland, Treves, 
Aschaffenburg, Leipzig and Dresden, with his 
eyes open and without a Murray.. Returning from 
his trip, and consulting. the Handbook for North 
Germany, he is:much impressed with its accuracy, 
and to these. feelings he gives vent by frequent 
quotation and praise. We cannot say that Mr. 
Sopwith adds much to the common stock which is 
represented by Murray’s Handbook, but he talks 
of everything in a pleasant tone, and his book will 
be valued by his friends. 


Wootl Nuts from a Fairy Hazel Bush, Cracked for 

Little People. By Jean d’Ensingé. (Groombridge 

& Sons.) 

‘Wood Nuts from a Fairy Hazel Bush’ is one of 
those books for children in which birds and beasts 
talk like human creatures, and is scarcely up to 
the average standard of such literature as we look 
for in the children’s season. Notwithstanding the 
large number of editions through which many of such 
publications have run, we are of opinion that their 
apparent popularity with infantile readers is facti- 
tious rather than real, and arises from the amuse- 
ment they occasion to a considerable proportion of 
the adult perusers on whom it devolves to select 
books for the nursery and play-room. Children 
rarely care for stories that contradict their experi- 
ence. .In past time they delighted in fairy tales 
because they were able to believe thoroughly in 
their. representations ; but as soon as they were 
taught to regard fairies and their doings as mere 
inventions of literary art, the records of fairyland 
ceased to gratify. them. Like older readers of fiction, 
little boys and girls prefer stories which are in 
harmony with their knowledge of the world and 
its government, and they regard with almost as 
much aversion as incredulity the ingenious narra- 
tives which endow the inferior animals with powers 
peculiar to human creatures. Above all other stories 
they like those which illustrate the characters and 
doings of little folk who, like themselves, are by 
turns naughty and good, have kind papas and 
mammas, holidays and punishments, troubles and 
triumpbs. There is no lack of writers for the 
juvenile public who ply their craft in the realistic 
fashion; but unfortunately for themselves and 
those whom they strive to divert, the most able 
and artistic of these matter-of-fact scribes are prone 
to spin out short tales into long histories, and 
weary.their. special readers with excessive wordi- 
ness.-Miss Jean d’Ensingé’s prose is not without 
commendable points, and some of Mr. Harrison 
Weir's illustrations of her volume are capital ; but 
the lady’s verse is wretched stuff, and after weigh- 
ing the merits of her performance against its de- 
merits, we cannot say that it is satisfactory. 

We have on our table Church and State; or, 
National Religion and Church Establishments con- 
sidered with reference to Present Controversies, by 
the Rev. T. B. Birks, with a Preface by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln (Hatchards),— 
Notes on the Prophecies of Amos; with a New 
Translation, by William Drake, M.A. (Williams 
& Norgate),—The Religion of the World, by H. 
Stone: Leigh (Triibner),—Typhaines Abbey: a Tale 
of the Twelfth Century, by Count A. De Gobineau, 
translated by Charles D. Meigs, M.D. (Low),— 
The Mess Book; or, Stray Thoughts on Military 
Reform, republished from the Tomahawk, with a 
Chapter on the Purchase System of the Army, 
reprinted from the Britannia, by a Civilian (Hard- 
wicke),—Jingles and Jokes for the Little Folks, by 
Thomas Hood, with Iilustrations (Cassell). Also 
the following pamphlets :—Supplement to the First 
Edition of the Memoir of the Rev. John Keble, M.A., 
late Vicar of Hursley, by the Right Hon. Sir J. T. 
Coleridge (Parker),—The Concluding Address to 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
May, 1869, by the Moderator, the Rev. Norman 
Macleod, D.D. (Strahan),— The Primary Article of 
Faith in the Church of the Future, by William 
George Clark, M.A. (Bell & Daldy),—The Minis- 
tries and Sacraments of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church: the former compared with Holy Scripture, 








and the latter with the Standards of the Reformed 
Churches as exhibited in the Works of the late Prin- 
cipal Cunningham, in Letters by Two Presbyte- 
rians (Bosworth);— What I have Written: a Letter 
Explanatory and : Defensive to the Rev. Henry 
Constable, M.A., regarding the Future of the 
Human Race, by Henry: Dunn (Simpkin),—The 
Untrodden Path, by H. Belcher (Office of the 
Anglo-American Times),—Abstracts of two Papers 
on the Geography of Disease—I. The Geographical 
Distribution of Heart Disease and Dropsy in Eng- 
landand Wales ; II. The Geographical Distribution 
of Cancer in England and Wales, by Alfred Havi- 
land (Kimpton),—Small Pox and Compulsory 
Vaccination, Part I. (Church),—The Advantages 
of the Boarding Out System as applied to Pauper 
Children briefly considered, with the Report of a 
Jommittee appointed by the Bath Board of Guar- 
dians, showmng the Results of the Operation of the 
System in Scotland and England up to the Present 
Time, by Col. C. W. Grant, R.E. (Macmillan),— 
Proceedings of the Bath Natural History and Anti- 
quarian Field Club, 1869,—Second Annual Report 
of the Birmingham Education Society (Birmingham, 
Hudson),—Report by the Principal Librarian, 
Mr. James Cargill Guthrie, presented to the Free 
Library Committee, at their Meeting held in the 
Town Hall, Dundee, on May 21, 1869,—and 
Chancellor's Latin Essay, 1869—Trades Unions— 
Utrum prosint an obsint Reipublice Operariorum 
Societates, censendum est, by Clifton W. Collins, B.A. 
(Parker.) 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ashford’s (J.) Life’s Leaves, Diary of a Poet, &c. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Atkinson’s Ballad History of the Derbyshire Ram, 4to. 5/ bds. 
leek’s Grammar of South African Languages, Vol. 1, 8vo. 16/ 
ook of Worthies, by Author of * Heir of RKedclyffe,’ post 8vo. 4/6 
ooth's (A. J.) Robert Owen, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Bright’s (Right Hon. John) Speeches, new edit. 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Butler's (Josephine E.) Life of John Grey of Dilston, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Choice Notes on the Gospels, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 4/6 each, cl. 

Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain, ed. by Riley, V. 3, 10/ 

Cicero pro Cluentio, Notes, &c. by W. Kamsay, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Collins’s (M.) The Ivory Gate, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. ¥1/ cl. 

Glaistone’s (W. E.) Juventus Mundi, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Goode’s (W.) Sermons at St. Paul’s, Ripon Cathedral, &c., 8vo. 7/6 

Hahn’s(F.) German Tales and Stories, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Homer’s Odyssey, by G. W. Edgineton, Vol. 2, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Moister’s Rise, Progress, &c. of Wesleyan Missions, 12mo. 6/ cl. 

Plain Church Teaching, Vol. 1, sq. 3/ cl. 

Rogers’s (J. E. T.) Historical Gleanings, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Statistics of Trade with Foreign Countries, roy. 8vo. 10/ cl. 

Thompson’s (G.) War in Paraguay, post 8vo. 12/6 cl. 





PREHISTORIC GREECE. 
Edinburgh, June 25, 1869. 

In reference to Mr. Finlay’s interesting letter 
[Athen. No. 2173] regarding the remains of the 
undescribed Stone period in Greece, be so kind as 
permit me one or two remarks. 

Mr. Finlay states that neither Homer nor Hesiod 
appears to have heard anything of men who lived 
in lake habitations. Both Herodotus and Hip- 
pocrates, however, describe such lacustrine dwell- 
ings. 

The stone celt and flint arrow-head have, appa- 
rently from their forgotten and hence mystic origin, 
gained the name, to which Mr. Finlay alludes, of 
“thunderbolts,” from India to the western shores 
of Europe. Two centuries ago, Sir Robert Sibbald 
desoribes them as known under this appellation in 
Scotland, where the corresponding designation of 
‘* elf-bolt” and * elf-shot”’ is still common. 

Regarding one type of archaic stone structure in 
the east of Europe,—viz., the cromlech,—we still 
greatly lack information. Do many remains of 
these ancient structures exist in Greece? One 
cromlech still standing near the old city of My- 
cene has been described and figured by Baron 
Bonstetten and others. Mark, for a moment, its 
significance as a Greek chronometer! One of the 
most ancient buildings in Greece, constructed of 
tooled stones with sculptured portal pillars, is the 
so-called treasury or tomb of Atreus or Agamemnon 
at Mycene. The lintel placed over the entrance 
of this antique, dome-shaped chamber is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Clarke, ‘‘ perhaps the largest slab of 
hewn stone in the world.” The building itself is 
considered, by Gell, Hughes and others, as reaching 
backwards to ten or twelve centuries before the 
Christian era; this and the other archaic remains 
of Mycene being, to use the language of Mr. 
Dodwell, ‘‘enveloped in the deepest recesses of 
recorded time.” But if this hewn and _pillar- 
sculptured structure is thus so very old, how greatly 














older still.is, in all likelihood, the neighbouring , 


massive cromlech, constructed, as it is, of rough 
megalithic blocks, untouched by any tool. At the 
time at which the “‘ treasury of Atreus” was built, 
metallic implements were known; and the bronze 
nails found driven between the stones in the inte- 
rior of the building have been shown by Mr. Hal- 
kett to be exactly of the same composition asmodern 
bronze, or with 10 per cent. of tin. At the time 
at which the cromlechs in the north-west of Europe 
were reared, apparently (if we may judge from the 
remains connected with them) none but stone wea- 
pons and tools were known; but these weapons and 
tools are generally polished, as if belonging to a 
people more advanced than the “ Flint-folk ” of the 
south of England and the west of France, whose 
stone instruments, as found in the river-drifts, &c., 
are rough and unpolished on the surface. In Greece, 
however, as elsewhere in Europe, the race of men 
that, in veneration for the dead, reared our archaic 
cromlechs, in all their quaintness. of architecture, 
have apparently lived and died out before the 
commencement of our historic times; and even 
the very name of this people has been utterly lost. 
Some war weapons belonging to this or some 
other archaic race have, it is said, been found on 
the plain of Marathon, seemingly showing that it 
had been probably the site of human strife and 
slaughter ages before the Persian host was there 
defeated by Miltiades. After Miltiades’ victory 
there were reared on the battle-field, as is well 
known, one large and various smaller sepulchral 
mounds over the dead, and ten or twelve stone 
pillars. were set up, inscribed with the names of 
the 192 Athenians who were slain. Pausanias saw 
these pillars and read the names cut upon them 
six centuries afterwards. Were these pillar-stones 
placed around the chief sepulchral mound in the 
form of a circle, as we see in many archaic sepul- 
chral mounds and stone circles in our own country 
and in other parts of Western Europe? Do antique 
unsculptured and uninscribed circles of monoliths 
of the stone era exist anywhere in Greece as they 
do, in sufficient abundance, in many parts of Britain, 
Scandinavia, France, &c.? M. D. 





ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
Mornington Road, June 29, 1869. 

WIrHo0T pretending to an exact solution of Mr. 
Darwin’s elephant problem, I would submit that 
his first calculation must have been the truest, if, 
indeed, it made the rate of increase sufficiently 
high; for the period of doubling seems to me some- 
where about 23 years, whereas his present estimate 
in the Atheneum, letting 18,803,080 become no 
more than 34,584,256 in 30 years, requires as much 
as 34 years for doubling. 

Remembering that if the births of the first gene- 
ration extend through 60 years, those of the second 
will be spread over twice that period, those of the 
third over thrice, and so on, we shall find the births 
in the first three centuries as follows :— 











Total of {Dates between No. born No. born) No. born 








each | which they inist in2nd | in 38rd 
generation. | are born. century. century. | century. 
6 | 30—90 6 = - 
18 |  60—180 6 12 a 
54 90—270 3 30 21 
162 | 120—360 _ 54 67 
486 | 150—450 _ 81 162 
1,458 | 180—540 81 405 
4,374 | 210—630 — _ 937 
13,122 240—720 =_ _ 1,640 
39,366 270—810 — _ 2,187 
15 258 5,419 


No. surviving each century 





Now, as the first parents are not here counted, 
not surviving the first century, nor even their 
youngest calf living through the second, in the 
third at least: the regular birth and death rates 
must be established. The number alive after two 
centuries, we see, is but 17 times that at the end 
of the first ; while the number alive after three cen- 
turies is 21 times those surviving the second. But 
a 21-fold increase per century is doubling in every 
22-7 years; for as Log. 31 is to 100, so is Log. 2 
to 22°7. This rate will give in 5 centuries about 
2,400,000 elephants, and in one more century 
50,000,000. Even the second century’s 17-fold 
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increase would approach Mr. Darwin’s first results. 
His present correction, therefore, allowing not even 
an 8-fold centurial increase, must, I think, involve 
some great error. Epwarp L. GaRBETT. 





CORRECTIONS IN CHAUCER. 
Kensington, June 25, 1869. 

Ir results from my examination of the whole of 
Chaucer’s rhymes that ay never rhymes to a, hence 
Come, pay me!” could not rhyme with ‘‘ blame,” 
in the Milleres Tale, v. 3709, and this reading, 
therefore, as well as compain, is of course found in 
no MS. The request of Absolon, “Thanne kisseth 
me, syn it may be no bett,” will not puzzle any 
one who weighs the difference between ba and kiss, 
as suggested by the Latin basium and osculum. 
“Com, ba me!” which I paraphrased by ‘‘Come, 
mumble me!” therefore suits the context, as well 
asthe MSS. ; 

In the Prologue, v. 258, the six newly-published 
texts read, 

ffor thogh a wydwe hadde noght a sho, 


So plesaunt was his In principio, 
Yet wolde he haue a ferthyng er he wente, 





in place of hadde but a shoe of Tyrwhitt, or but 00 | 
schoo of Wright, which readings have occasioned | 
difficulty. The new text is very simple, “For | 
though.a widow were so poor as to go unshod, yet | 
he would wheedle something out of her.” The | 
In principio is explained in the Temporary Preface 
to the Six-Text Edition, p. 93: see also p. 95. 
ALEXANDER J. ELLIS. 








ST. JAMES’S CHURCH IN LOUTH. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg, June 26, 1869. 

THE rector and churchwardens of Louth most 
courteously responded to a request I made to 
them, that they would permit me to have access 
to the parochial records of their town for the pur- 
pose of taking transcripts of such parts of them 
as seem to be worthy of publication. Although the | 
documents at present to be found do not begin at | 
so early a period as some other papers of a similar 
kind, I know of no series of more interest than this | 
for the time which it embraces. 

The church of St. James, at Louth, possesses | 
one of the finest late perpendicular spires in Eng- | 
land. The accounts for the time it was being built 
are as nearly perfect as may be, and detail in a 
very minute manner the means by which the funds 
for the work were collected and the structure built. 
Of the rites of the unreformed church there are 
many interesting notices. The people of Louth 
were, many of them, strongly attached to the old | 
religion, as is shown in every page of their account | 
books, and as they proved by their conduct during | 
the short-lived Lincolnshire rebellion of 1536, 
when 20,000 men rose in insurrection, or rather in 
tumultuous and disjointed remonstrance, because 

Christis churche very lyke ys spoilyd to be 
And all abbays suppressit. 
For taking a leading part in this weak endeavour 
after reaction the vicar of Louth was hanged at 
Tyburn, and many of his neighbours suffered 
severely. 

My intention is to go over the whole mass of the 
papers and to copy for the press everything that | 
seems worthy of note, either for its ecclesiastical, 
political or local interest. I shall not forget that 
one of the most important uses of records of this 
kind is to furnish materials for a general history 
of prices. 

I have reason to believe that certain papers 
which once were in the possession of the church- 
wardens or the corporation of Louth have found 
their way into private hands. If this be so, I shall 
be much obliged to any one who may possess such 
documents, or know where they may be found, if 
he will communicate with me. 

Louth, like most other towns, had before the 
Reformation several religious guilds. A largenumber 
of rolls, charters and other records relating to these 
fraternities and their property were preserved in a 
“hutch” in St. James’s Church. At the change of 
religion they were probably removed, but I think, 
not destroyed. 

Louth Park Abbey, a Cistercian house, one of 
the Daughters of Fountains, was situate here. No 








cartulary of this monastery is known, yet one there 
must have been. Should it exist now I should 
much like to know of it. 

Some few extracts from the Louth account books, 
taken almost at random, appeared in 1834, in an 
anonymous publication, called Notitie Luda, and 
pickings from these have again been printed in 
Mr. G. A. Poole’s ‘ History of Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture.’ How far the person who transcribed the 
extracts in the first instance was fitted for his work 
may be gathered from the following specimens :— 

“1515-6. Md. That Thomas Tayleyor draper 
gafe the wedercoke, wich was bought in Yorke, of 
a gret bassyn and mayde at lyncoln, and the kyng 
of scottes brought the same bassyn in to Inglond 
with hym.”—Vol. i. p. 266. The English is some- 
what vague, but the sense is clear enough. The 
King of Scots, when he invaded England two 
years before, had brought a copper basin with him : 
this had been taken among the baggage of the 
vanquished, at Flodden, and passed into the hands 
of some person at York, of whom Thomas Tayleyor 
bought it for the purpose of having a weathercock 
made thereof. This memorial of Flodden has 
perished, and its place been supplied by another 
vane with far less interesting associations. The 
record of what seems to me a curious trait of 
patriotic feeling has been rendered unintelligible, 
after the following fashion, by the transcriber: 
“Mem. That Thomas Taylor, draper, gave the 
weathercock, which was bought in Y ork, of a great 
baron and made at Lincoln; and the King of 
Scots brought the same baron into England with 
him.”— Not. Luda, 147. One of the perquisites of 
the sexton here, in the sixteenth century, was a 
charge of fourpence each for covering graves. The 
object of this payment is not very clear, but it seems 
a very probable conjecture that it was for repairing 
the floor in those cases where persons were buried 
within the sacred building or its porches. Here is an 
entry in point, and the former reading of it: ‘Circa 
1557, paid to John belman for cowrryng Robart mar- 
shalles wyffe grawe iiid.” —Vol. ii. fol. 180. “ Paid 
to John Belman for ceweryng Robart Marshalles 
wyffee gret toe iiijd.”"—Not. Luda, 51. The tran- 
scriber was so pleased by his discovery that he 
caused the whole line to be printed in italic type. 

It may interest some of your readers to know 
that, in 1643, the churchwardens disbursed eight- 
pence “ for ffrankinsence to perfume the church.” 

EpwarbD PEacock. 





RUSSIAN PROVERBS. 
Moscow, June 21, 1869, 

THE Scotch and the Spaniards have hitherto 
divided the credit of possessing the largest store of 
proverbial wisdom ; but were the literature of Russia 
more widely known, she might prove a formidable 
rival either to the land of oatmeal or to that of 
oranges. We have often regretted that none of the 
great native authors should ever have thought it 
worth their while to make a systematic collection of 
the pithy sayings which are so familiar in the mouths 
of their countrymen ; but, fortunately, the writings 
of Gogol, whoexcelled all his contemporaries as much 
in knowledge of national life and manners as in 
humour and imagination, form almost as compre- 
hensive a dictionary of Russian proverbs as Cer- 


| vantes’ great work of those of Spain. A large 


proportion of those maxims are couched in rhym- 
ing couplets in order, doubtless, to engrave them 
more easily and indelibly on the popular memory; 
but their pointed terseness, their quaint, homely 
vigour, and dry Sancho Panza satire, scarcely need 
the aid of rhyme to recommend them. They are, 
indeed, more fully than words can express, the 
faithful mirror of the shrewd, simple, dogged, 
humorous, Russian mind, ever veiling its natural 
keenness under a mask of habitual and impene- 
trable stolidity. 

The Western reader would doubtless be surprised 
to find how many old friends have taken rank, 
either by coincidence or by actual borrowing, among 
the popular maxims of our Eastern brethren. 
‘“* Strike the iron while it is hot,” ‘ All is not gold 
that glitters,” ‘‘ Fair and softly goes far,” “Asa 
man sows, so will he reap,” and many more such, 
are recognizable at a glance; but besides these 


unmistakableimportations, there are numerous ; 


others so slightly disguised as to be known at 
a glance. No connoisseur in proverbs could re- 
main long in doubt about the identity of the fol- 
lowing saws: ‘‘ Mind is good, but two are better ;” 
‘‘ Every fox praises his own tail ;” “Stretch your 
feet according to the length of your robe ;” “ One 
cannot make a priest out of an unlearned man ;” 
“Go after two wolves, and you will not catch even 
one ;” “ A good beginning is half the work,” &c. 

Among a race so proverbially shrewd and saving 
as the Russians, there is, as may be imagined, no 
lack of maxims recommending prudence and eco- 
nomy, from which it is well worth while to select 
a few examples. ‘‘ Measure seven times, and cut 
once,” might be written above the doorway of 
every tradesman at the Nijni Fair, and would 
almost seem to have been suggested by the cele- 
brated Irish pedlar, famous for giving short mea- 
sure, who, when asked the price of a yard of 
ribbon, replied “‘ Well, yer honner, that depinds 
very much upon the length of the yard!” ‘Do 
not go into the water without inquiring for the 
ford,” is a picturesque version of our “ Look before 
you leap,” calculated to be sufficiently popular in 
this land of sudden thaws and violent freshets. 
“Trust in God, but do not stumble yourself,” ad- 
mirably exemplifies that extraordinary mixture of 
simple piety and hard-headed shrewdness which 
forms the basis of the Muscovite character. A 
more unmixed devotion is expressed by another 
proverb very popular among the peasantry : ‘‘ With 
God, even across the sea; without Him, not even to 
the threshold.” “The half-kopeck saves the rouble ” 
will be easily recognized as a kinsman of our 
familiar saying, ‘Take care of the pence, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves.” There is 
much truth in the following: “To trade without 
sense is only throwing money away ;” but it is 
unhappily supplemented by the “ wicked wisdom”? 
of a companion maxim, which expresses with in- 
comparable frankness and simplicity the first and 
great commandment of Russian traffic: “ Without 
cheating, no trading!” There is a similar flavour 
of sly attention to the main chance in another very 
favourite saying, ‘‘ Money is not God, but it shows 
great mercy!” Any native diplomatist might ap- 
propriately quote “The deeper you hide a thing, 
the sooner you find it,” which appears to be the 
great fundamental rule of conduct with a race 
whose invariable habit it is to mask their real pur- 
pose, and who (as one of their greatest novelists 
caustically remarked in his last work) “always in- 
troduce casually, at the end of a conversation, as 
a thing of no moment whatever, the very matter 
which is the sole object of their visit.” 

Some of the most characteristic and picturesque 
of Russian proverbs are to be found among the 
rhyming saws above referred to, the jingle of which 
is naturally calculated to please the simple taste 
of an unlettered peasantry. The popular saying, 
“Truth is severe, but to God ‘tis dear,” is, we 
suspect, more quoted than followed by the bargain- 
loving children ‘of the Czar; but it is precisely the 
kind of maxim which looks well at the head of a 
chapter or in the peroration of a moral treatise, 
where it accordingly figures very frequently. ‘They 
who wear wide sleeves, in their heart are thieves,” 
is a bitter and not wholly unmerited hit at the pro- 
vincial clergy, recently quoted in grim irony by the 
members of the Celibate Brotherhood of Morshansk, 
when questioned upon their religious opinions by 
the judges who tried them. We may further notice 
** When life is not bright, death does not fright,” 
“A tongue that is pert is its own sure hurt,” 
“ Speak out with might when your cause is right,” 
and, quaintest of all, “If God don’t forsake us, 
the pigs will not take us,” which has been the 
“* Nil desperandum ” of many a Muscovite Teucer 
in his extremest need. 

It is somewhat remarkable that no country 
possesses a larger store of maxims inculcating 
honesty and fair play than crafty, sharp-dealing 
Russia. A few examples are well worth selecting. 
Conscientiousness in trade is recommended by 
“ Pledge not thy word rashly, but hold to it when 
pledged,” ‘‘A debt is adorned by payment,” 
“ Roguery is the last of trades,” ‘Sell your goods 
profitably, but do not fleece your customers,” and 





many others of the same kind—rules, it is to be 
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feared, honoured more frequently in the breach | 
than in the observance. Of a similar character are 

* An honest man is worth more than a stone wall,” 
** All things pass, but truth remains,” ‘‘ Him who 
lives by guile will God slay,” ‘‘ Never take the 
crooked path while you can see a straight one,” 
“Dig not a pit for others, lest thou fall therein 
thyself.” The proverb attributed to the monk Syl- 
vester, “ Fear not the threats of the great, but 
rather the tears of the poor,” is a very noble one, 
and would have made an appropriate text for an 
oration of Burke or a sermon by Latimer. There 
is not a little sly humour in “‘A good name lies in 
the meadow, but a bad name runs along the road,” 
—a maxim which would have sounded well in the 
mouth of an old reprobate of our acquaintance in 
one of the Western counties of England, who 
walked erect under a load of obloquy that might 
have crushed Atlas, and who once observed to 
us, in allusion to his own evil celebrity, “ Ye see, 
zur, a2 bad karackter be a deal better nor a good 
karackter; for a good karackter takes a power 0’ 
maintainin’; but a bad karackter, he maintains 
hisse]’ !” 

The satirical proverbs of Russia are very nu- 
merous, and remarkable for their bitter truthful- 
ness. From the mass we may select almost at a 
venture. ‘‘ The dog barks, but the wind carries it 
away,” is a palpable and cutting sneer at the 
impotence of popular slanders, and might serve as 
a motto for any one of the pugnacious native 
authors who are at present waging war with public 
opinion. ‘‘When the thunder does not roll the 
peasant does not cross himself,” conveys, in a new 
and more picturesque form, the idea expressed by 
the old English rhyme of ‘‘The devil was sick, 
the devil a monk would be,” &c. Of equal truth, 
and even greater quaintness, are the following 
sayings, levelled against gossips and scandal- 
mongers: “The tongue reaches as far as Kiev,” 
“Tell a thing to a hen (a woman), and the 
whole street will know it,’ ‘‘Through heedless 
words the head falls off,” ‘“‘ Public rumour is like 
a wave of the sea,” “A word is not a sparrow, for 
when it once flies away you can never catch it 
again.” The same bitter flavour is perceptible in 
‘*Bad words come from bad birds,” “Ask a pig 
to dinner, and he will put his feet on the table,” 
“Disease comes in by hundredweights, and goes 
out by ounces,” ‘Every little frog is great in his 
own bog,” “An old friend is worth two new ones,” 
&c. “ Water runs not beneath a resting stone” is 
the exact converse of our ‘‘ A rolling stone gathers 
no moss,” and equally appropriate to the nation 
which produced it. ‘Be praised not for your an- 
cestors, but for your virtues” sounds like an echo 
of the surly independence expressedin the motto for- 
merly assumed by a self-made millionaire—‘‘ Lords 
are proud of their descent ; I am proud of my as- 
cent,” But more quaintly humorous, as well as more 
thoroughly national, than all is a saying popular 
among the peasantry, which shows that they are 
not wholly ignorant of their own strength:— 
‘*When fish are rare, even a crab is a fish; and 
when men are scarce, even Thomas (7, ¢. the pea- 
sant) is a gentleman.” 

Our notice of these proverbs would be incom- 
plete without some mention of the most touching 
and beautiful of all—those relating to parental 
and domestic affection, strikingly illustrative of the 
primitive, patriarchal, almost fatherly character 
of the ancient Slavonic rule, traces of which still 
remain in the title popularly given to the Czar 
of “Our father the Emperor.” Among the best 
of these latter are the following: ‘‘A father’s bless- 
ing cannot be drowned in water, nor consumed 
by fire,” ‘‘ He who honours his parents shall endure 
for ever,” “‘A mother’s prayer will draw one up 
from the depths of the sea,” “A brother is a great 
treasure, which thou wilt not speedily exhaust.” 

Our list of new publications for this month 
is a somewhat meagre one, but it contains a few 
works of interest. ‘Russia and the Russians in 
1812,’ by S. M. Liubetski, is calculated by its very 
title to attract attention in a city which witnessed 
the catastrophe of the great drama which it de- 
scribes, and among a people who are never weary 
of listening to the story of their famous national 
sacrifice and its mighty result. ‘The Russian Mis- 





sion in the Altai Mountains’ gives a Yety inter- 
esting account of a comparatively unknown region. 
‘National Culture and Education,’ by P— U—, 
deals very ably with a subject which is at present 
exciting universal interest, and which has recently 
been discussed in a series of admirable letters by 
the correspondent of one of the leading St. Peters- 
burg journals, ‘Nooks and Corners of Kazan,’ an 
anonymous work, is an adventurous but not very 
successful imitation of M. Vsevolod Krestovski’s 
famous romance, ‘The Dark Places of St. Peters- 
burg.’ Another work of the Jack Sheppard school, 
entitled ‘Outcasts and Felons,’ by M. Livanoff, 
has just appeared, but does not seem likely to 
attain any great popularity. Besides these, we may 
mention a new edition of Nekrassoff’s works, a 
satire entitled ‘Satan in the Park,’ two or three 
books of Asiatic travel, and translations of several 
of the novels of MM. Edmond About and Ponson 
du Terrail. K 





A REVOLUTION IN THE SPORADES. 

NEABLY all the small islands in the archipelago, 
except the group of the Cyclades in the middle, on 
the Greek side, are called Sporades, and nearly all 
are under Turkish dominion Tiucy chiefly cluster 
between Scio, Sa~-:, and Rhodes, are not visited 
by the xii steamers, and are little known to 
Europeans. In the ancient world they made no 
great figure, but constituted petty dependent states, 
which coined some fine money or medals. They 
were always poor places; and even now their 
chief subsistence is from the sponge fisheries, which 
yield the Turkey sponges, for which Smyrna is the 
mart. They include Syme, Cos, Kalumnos, Halki, 
and many less known islands, which stretch out 
into the blue seas with many a rocky peak and 
promontory, as the traveller in the Syrian steamer 
wends his way in that pleasant trip from Rhodes 
to Scio, enjoying the bright sky and the balmy 
breezes, and none the less cheerful for finding him- 
self on a homeward course after his Oriental tour. 
The islands look bleak, but the waves are skimmed 
by barks roughly knit and rudely rigged, and 
manned by family parties, looking more picturesque 
than respectable. They have a smack of piracy, 
which old traditions and late rumours give a 
reason for. 

The islands are peopled almost exclusively by 
Greeks. Except in Cos, there is no soil to tempt 
the ploughs of the Turks, and there is not even a 
Turkish official to be seen. These rugged and 
rocky islands produce but little, and are badly 
cultivated. The islanders have commonly been left 
to themselves and their own devices,—paying a 
tribute to the Ottoman Government, in the old 
times, through the Capitan Pasha on his yearly 
visit. In the revolutionary war they generally 
sided with the Greeks, as they did a fine stroke of 
business in privateering and piracy, covering the 
seas with their craft. Many a bold feat was per- 
formed by these islanders, and they were not want- 
ing in enterprise, for their old sources of subsistence 
were cut off. 

Although many had earned the wrath of the 
Turks, and some had felt it, on the return of peace 
the tolerant Turkish administration again left them 
to self-government on condition of paying moderate 
tributes. These they have generally had the pru- 
dence to pay, but in other respects they abused 
their privileges. They are dependent on the Turkish 
territory for trade and employment on the main- 
land and in the large islands, and for the pursuit 
of the sponge fisheries. They were exempt from 
customs, but they engaged in smuggling wherever 
they had a chance. Year by year they placed the 
Hellenic flag in greater proportion on their craft, 
displacing that of the Ottoman empire. They also 
very freely exercised the amusement of enrolling 
themselves as Hellenic subjects, so that in some of 
the islands there was hardly an Ottoman subject 
left, although a large tribute was paid. 

Freedom and order did not flourish with inde- 
pendence. Ever and anon some lawless deed of 
piracy brought down an Ottoman, English, or 
French cruiser, seldom with a satisfactory result. 
Within the islands the state of affairs has long been 
ominous. Either there was internal disorder, or 
the primates or chiefs of the people oppressed them 





with usury of by illegal taxation. These chiefs 
exercised authority as demarchs by the Ottoman 
constitutions, but were in most cases Hellenic pro- 
tégés; and when their victims complained, they 
sought to escape jurisdiction by referring to the 
Greek consular tribunals,—that is, to their own 
creatures. By the same means they sought to 
evade responsibility towards the Ottoman autho- 
rities. 

The evils became too glaring to be endured, par- 
ticularly at a time of reform movements in Turkey; 
and although there was a tenderness in dealing 
with ancient privileges, yet the privileges of the 
islands were doomed to be abolished with others, 
and the more particularly as they were made a 
means for oppressing the local populations. The 
Porte began by putting the islands under mudirs, 
or sous-préfets, but this produced little practical 
interference with the demarchs. The general taxes 
were levied, but allowed to be applied to island 
purposes, the tribute remaining the same, and being 
alone remitted to the general treasury. Still, a 
spirit of resistance was evinced, and the islanders 
profited by the Cretan insurrection to protract 
the introduction of the new system. The Imperial 
Government thus set at defiance was compelled to 
take vigorous measures. Some of the islands have 
not a thousand inhabitants, a few have 7,000 or 
8,000 each; but larger or smaller they assumed to 
resist. The Christian deputy of the Governor- 
General they refused to listen to ; so, simultaneously 
with the last movements against the Cretan insur- 
rection, Kaisserly Ahmed Pasha set out in person 
with a strong naval and military force. Syme de- 
clared for revolt, so did Kalumnos. This little com- 
munity declined to furnish provisions, and on the 
troops landing the people abandoned the village 
and retired to the mountain heights. The Pasha, a 
man of known firmness of character, persevered, 
and, gradually reducing one island after another, 
blockaded the recalcitrants, and awaited the open- 
ing of the sponge season. For the sake of this 
Syme and Halki have had to give in, and so our 
dressing-rooms will not be left without sponges. 
But so many little island autonomies are extinct. 
Now there only remain such examples as Alderney 
and Sark under our own empire, and occasional 
freaks in imprisoning Saxons threaten the excep- 
tional privileges of the greater states of Guernsey 
and Jersey. With the loss of their old privileges 
and tribute the Sporades will have fewer chances 
for piracy. Perhaps demarchs and people will 
become richer by sharing in the prosperity of the 
Ottoman Empire, as their predecessors did in that 
of Persia and Ionia. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Dr. Reinhold Rost has been appointed Librarian 
to the India Office. 

The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have issued a new 
and cheaper edition of ‘Greater Britain,’ in one 
handy and handsome volume. 

In the autumn Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon will 
deliver a course of lectures at the Philosophical 
Institution, Newcastle, on the Great Prairies and 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. Tom Taylor has published a letter in which 
he explains that his new play was not adapted from 
Mr. Gilbert’s novel.—It is understood, however, 
that the question of Mr. Taylor’s literary obli- 
gations to Mr. Gilbert have been referred to a 
gentleman of high position in the dramatic world, 
and that in future Mr. Gilbert’s share in the work 
will be acknowledged in a substantial as well as 
visible manner. 

The Duke d’Aumale has intrusted the translation 
of his ‘Histoire des Princes de Condé’ to the 
Rev. R. Brown-Borthwick, Incumbent of Grange, 
Keswick. 

The diary of Crabb Robinson, which we noticed 
last week, is so full of Robinson that the liability to 
confusion is serious. We have given, as told by the 
editor about Crabb Robinson, the story which Crabb 
Robinson tells of the Rev. Robert Robinson, the 
famous predecessor of the famous Robert Hall in the 
Baptist Chapel at Cambridge. Robert Robinson 
was an object of particular interest to our diarist, 
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who published a small collection of anecdotes about 
him, which Dr. Sadler has repeated, all but one, 
which has naughty words in it. We find also that 
we have printed Thelwall as Thirlwall, which 
is a grievous misnomer. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Botanic Society, 
the scientific proceedings of which from their rarity 
are never reported, it was stated that the Yucca 
and two kinds of Chemerops, or fan-palm, are 
flowering in the air. One of the fan-palms has been 
exposed for eight years. Another contribution to the 
natural history of London was the statement by 
an early Fellow, who picks up the birds, that the 
gardens in the middle of Regent’s Park have been 
frequented this season by thirty-five kinds of birds, 
including the nightingale, cuckoo, andan old visitant, 
the kingfisher. By order of the Council the birds 
and birds’ nests in the gardens are strictly preserved 
from boys. Cats are the chief marauders. It is 
to be marked that the ravages of London smoke 
on plants do-not diminish, but that every year 
some plant, formerly able to grow, is driven out of 
culture. 

Dr. Habel, of New York, has just arrived in 
London from South America, where he has spent 
the last seven years in making scientific observa- 
tions and in collecting specimens of natural pro- 
ductions. His labours have been chiefly devoted 
to Colombia and Peru; but they have also extended 
into Guatemala, Honduras and Mexico. 


An ethnological dispute is going on about the 
Viceroy of Egypt and his family. It is said by 
some that he is an Indo-European of Albanian 
descent,—and certainly the city of Cairo swarms 
with Albanians and their allies. The Rev. Mr. 
Tozer, in his recent work on the ‘ Highlands of 
Turkey,’ affirms that Mehemed Ali was a Konariot, 
or descendant of the European colony of Leljuks, 
or Turks from Konieh, imported into Macedonia 
before the Ottoman invasion. 

The ‘Sounding Voyage of H.M.S. Hydra,’ pub- 
lished by the Admiralty, is, though a thin book, 
full of instruction and information on the subject 
of which it treats. Any one desirous to know what 
is meant by deep-sea sounding will find it set forth 
in theory and practice by Capt. Shortland, who 
commanded the Hydra, and with engravings which 
complete the descriptions. From the Hydrograph- 
ical Instructions which form an Appendix we learn 
that the ship was sent to make a line of soundings 
across the Arabian Gulf, from Bombay to the 
Kuriyan Muriyan Islands, and thence to Aden, 
a total distance of about 1,650 miles ; at the same 
time the temperature of the sea at different depths 
was to be observed, and specimens of water were 
to be brought up from the bottom. Capt. Shortland 
obeyed instructions; with results which may be 
seen in this publication, and in the chart of the 
line of soundings. 

In connexion with the foregoing we mention 
that the self-registering thermometer adapted to 
deep-sea soundings, described by Dr. Miller at the 
last meeting of the Royal Society, is a Six’s ther- 
mometer, constructed with great care, and with 
the bulb inclosed in a second or outer glass tube, 
fused upon the stem. The space between the bulb 
and its inclosure is nearly filled with alcohol, 
a little room being left to allow of variation in 
bulk due to expansion. By this means the vari- 
ations of external pressure are prevented from 
affecting the bulb itself, while changes in the tem- 
perature of the water, or in whatever medium the 
thermometer may be immersed, are speedily trans- 
mitted through the thin stratum of interposed 
alcohol. The instrument is protected from external 
injury by inclosing it in a suitably constructed 
copper case, open at top and bottom for the free 
passage of the water. Thermometers, such as here 
described, are supplied to the dredging expedition 
now at work off the north-west of Ireland, with 
Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys as naturalist, to be in turn 
succeeded by Prof. Wyville Thomson and Dr. Car- 
penter ; and there is every reason to believe that 
the recorded temperatures will be more accurate 
than any hitherto obtained. The latest news re- 
ceived from the expedition is that they have had 
a@ good haul from a depth of 1,200 fathoms, and 
that the specimen of water therewith brought up 





was much more charged with gas than any taken 
in previous soundings, so much so that when 
opened on deck it went off something like soda- 
water. 


Trinity College, Dublin, has followed the Uni- 
versities of Cambridge and London in appointing 
local examinations of girls and women. The Board 
have published regulations for a yearly examination 
of junior candidates between the ages of fifteen 
and eighteen, and another of senior candidates 
above eighteen. A Committee of the Board will 
elect examiners, and fix upon the times, places and 
subjects of the examinations, which are to be con- 
ducted under the superintendence of ladies’ com- 
mittees. 

James Hawthorne Todd, the Irish antiquary, 
has passed away, in his sixty-fourth year. Though 
Todd was a clergyman, and even a Doctor of 
Divinity, he was chiefly known in this country 
and on the continent of Europe as a Celtic 
scholar and a laborious man of the pen. Presi- 
dent of the Royal Irish Academy, master spirit of 
the Irish Archeological Society, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, he had a wide field of activity, 
and he was never unequal to the demands made 
upon his knowledge and capacity. The list of his 
published works is a considerable document, if we 
include the papers on antiquarian subjects con- 
tributed to various learned societies. Still, his most 
important labours were his editorial works. In this 
class are ‘The Martyrology of Donegal’ and ‘ The 
Book of Hymns of the Ancient Church of Ireland.’ 
More recently he was engaged in editing, for the 
series published by Lord Romilly, an account of 
the wars of the Danes and Norsemen, from MSS. 
in the libraries of Dublin and Brussels. His ori- 
ginal writings, which are all more or less contro- 
versial, as an Anglo-Irishman’s writings are apt 
to be, are, the ‘Memoir of St. Patrick’s Life and 
Mission,’ ‘The Search after Infallibility,’ and 
‘Anti-Christ.’ He also edited some of the works 
of John Wycliffe, including ‘The Last Age of the 
Church,’ and his ‘ Apology for Lollard Doctrines.’ 
He subsequently devoted himself to the work of 
editing some of the ancient records of Irish history 
from original MSS. Dr. Todd will be greatly 
missed in the society of Dublin, and in the lite- 
rature of Ireland. 


Mr. French writes :— 
“7, Powis Place, June 29, 1869. 
“Tn answer to the wish expressed by your Cor- 
respondent in last week’s Atheneum, to know 
when Part IV. of ‘The Catalogue of Antiquities 
and Works of Art exhibited at Ironmongers’ Hall 
in 1861,’ will be ready, permit me, as the Editor 
of that work, to state that the Part, which will 
conclude the Catalogue, will be issued to the sub- 
scribers in August next. The delay in its appear- 
ance has been caused partly through the difficulty 
of access to some of the objects, and partly by the 
amount of woodcuts, to the number of 157, con- 
sidered necessary to illustrate this Part properly. 
Copies of the Catalogue can be obtained only by 
application to me, and the list of subscribers must 
be closed, so far as regards printing their names in 
the work, in the middle of July. 
“Grorce RussELL FRENCH.” 


Mr. Shakespeare Wood, the English sculptor 
who practises his art in Rome, draws attention to 
the mistake of a contemporary, who speaks of him 
as an American artist. As there are other Woods 
pursuing sculpture as a profession, it is natural that 
Mr. Shakespeare Wood should desire to have his 
identity preserved in connexion with his works. 
The Royal Academy Catalogue is the source of 
this confusion, as it gives his name as S. Wood, 
by which form few persons would recognize him. 


The Local Committee at Exeter propose to hold 
an Exhibition of the mining products, building 
stones, rocks and fossils of Devon and Cornwall 
during the meeting of the British Association in 
August next. We hear that this proposal has been 

is 


would furnish interesting materials for reading for 
the sectional meetings. 

The Free Libraries and Museums Committee of 
the Society of Arts are actively prosecuting their 
labours. At their last meeting it was resolved 
“That Mr. Gladstone should be requested to re- 
ceive a deputation from the Committee to discuss 
the systematic circulation to local museums, libra- 
ries, and institutions of the United Kingdom, of 
the superfluous and unexhibited specimens of works 
of art, science, and literature in the national 
museums and galleries in the Metropolis.” 


The Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, Head Master of 
the City of London School, is about to publish a 
Shakspearean Grammar for the use of schools and 
Shakspeare readers, old and young. It dwells 
chiefly on the differences of idiom in the language 
of Shakspeare and our own, and discusses the 
causes of the greater freedom, brevity, and vigour 
of Elizabethan English, with its daring preferences 
of terseness and clearness over strict rules of 
grammar. 

Dr. R. F. Weymouth, the first Doctor of Litera- 
ture of the University of London, has been appointed 
Head Master of Mill Hill Grammar School. Dr. 
Weymouth has been a successful schoolmaster at 
Plymouth ; he has edited the Early English ‘ Castel 
off Loue’ for the Philological Society, contributed 
several papers to their Transactions, and has lately 
been appointed Assistant Examiner in English in 
the University of London. 

The Royal Humane Society have issued the fol- 
lowing hints:—“ Avoid bathing within two hours 
after a meal. Avoid bathing when exhausted by 
fatigue or from any other cause. Avoid bathing 
when the body is cooling after perspiration : but— 
bathe when the body is warm, provided no time is 
lost in getting into the water. Avoid chilling the 
body by sitting or standing naked on the banks or 
in boats after having been in the water. Avoid 
remaining too long in the water—leave the water 
immediately there is the slightest feeling of chilli- 
ness. Avoid bathing altogether in the open air if, 
after having been a short time in the water, there 
is a sense of chilliness with numbness of the hands 
and feet. The vigorous and strong may bathe early 
in the morning on an empty stomach. The young, 
and those that are weak, had better bathe three 
hours after a meal—the best time for such is from 
two to three hours after breakfast. Those who are 
subject to attacks of giddiness and faintness, and 
those who suffer from palpitation and other sense 
of discomfort at the heart, should not bathe with- 
out first consulting their medical adviser.” 

The following note about a poet whose reputation 
has been revived of late may not be known to 
many, is interesting in itself, and no unapt specimen 
of the satire of the time when it appeared. It is 
extracted from ‘Legenda Lignea,’ 1653. Chap. 
xxxvii:—‘‘ Master Crawshaw (son to the London 
divine, and sometime Fellow of St. Peter house 
in Cambridge) is another slip of the times, that is, 
transplanted to Rome. This peevish sillie Seeker 
glided away from his Principles in a Poetical vein 
of fancy, and impertinent curiosity; and finding 
that Verses and measur’d flattery took and much 
pleas’d some female wits, Crawshaw crept by 
degrees into favour and acquaintance with some 
Court-Ladies, and with the gross commendations 
of their parts and beauties (burnesht and varnesht 
with some other agreeable adulations) he got first 
the estimation of an innocent, harmless Convert; 
and, a purse being made by some deluded, vain- 
glorious Ladies, and their friends, the Poet was 
despatched on a Pilgrimage to Rome, when if he 
had found in the See Pope Urban the eighth, 
instead of Pope Jnnocent, he might possibly have 
received a greater quantity, and a better number 
of Benedictions. For Urban was as much a 
pretender to be Prince, and (Ecumenical patron of 
Poets, as head of the Church; but Innocent being 
more harsh and dry, the poor small Poet Crawshaw 
_- with none of the generation and kindred of 





warmly taken up, and that a good collecti 

likely to be made. It is also suggested that papers 
on the health of the miners, on the drainage and 
ventilation of mines, and on others bearing on the 
social questions connected with mines and miners, 





e , nor any great blessing from his Holiness, 
which misfortune puts the pitiful wier-drawer to 
a humor of admiring of his own raptures; and in 
this fancy (like Narcissus) he is fallen in love with 
his own shadow, conversing with himself in verse, 
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In the case of Mr. Roscoe, however, we are 
disposed to think he has adopted the right 
course, Spectrum analysis is undergoing a 
process of rapid development. These lectures 
give, in a sufficiently satisfactory manner, the 
history of this branch of science; and they 
explain the phenomena involved. Each lecture 
is accompanied by an appendix, in which are 
gathered together the authorities upon which 
the statements are based, and finally, in the 
last appendix, we have the most recent. dis- 
coveries made by Huggins, Lockyer and others 
up to the date of publication. Still, the book, 
valuable as it must be admitted to be, lags 
behind the rapid rate of discovery, and there- 
fore the form chosen by its author for informing 
the reading public of the position of the science, 
is, perhaps, on the whole, the best. 

This volume gives, in a very clear manner, 
the progress, step by step, of spectrum analysis. 
We are disposed to demur to some of Prof. 
Roscoe’s hypotheses, but those rarely interfere 
with the lucid explanation of the facts deter- 
mined. The book is fully illustrated, and the 
illustrations to some extent supply the want of 
the experiments by which the lectures were so 
skilfilly illustrated. 

When it is remembered that spectrum 

analysis has enabled us to add four new metals 
to our list of chemical elements—that by it we 
can bridge over millions of miles in space, and 
analyze the matter constituting far distant 
worlds—every intelligent mind must desire to 
know something of the process by which those 
achievements are made. 
_ When we find Mr. Huggins enabling us at 
all times to examine those marvellous red solar 
prominences, which, until very recently, we 
could see only when our sun suffered total 
eclipse,—and when we learn from Mr. Lockyer 
that those prominences, one of which was 
27,000 miles in length, change with such enor- 
mous rapidity that this one disappeared alto- 
gether in less than ten minutes,—we find 
ourselves launched upon the study of gigantic 
phenomena of which we have had no previous 
conception. To understand correctly the pro- 
gress of solar physics—to realize the results 
which are being now so rapidly obtained by 
the astronomers and the chemists, it is a neces- 
sity that “ spectrum analysis” should be closely 
studied. 





The Works on Agronomics and Forestry of 
Varenne de Fenille—[Guvres Agronomiques 
et Forestiires de Varenne de Fenille: Etudes, 
précédées- d’une Notice Biographique, par 
Philibert Le Duc, Inspecteur des Foréts. 
Ouvrage publié sous les Auspices du Minis- 
tere de lAgriculture et de la Direction 
Générale des Foréts]. (Paris, Rothschild.) 

Varenne de Fenille is an authority in Arbori- 

culture who was beheaded during the Terror. 

The editor of his works and writer of his life, 

M. Philibert Le Duc, is a native of La Bresse, 

which boasts of Varenne as one of its worthies. 

He knows well the woods mentioned by 

Varenne; he spent his youth under the roof 

which Varenne built, and beneath the trees he 

planted. What is still more to the present 
purpose, he is himself an Inspector of Forests ; 
and he has been entrusted with documents 
and letters by the present head of the Varenne 
family. At first, M. Philibert proposed to write 
merely a sketch of Varenne’s life, with an 
analysis and appreciation of his publications ; 
but he has added to the work he planned an 
account of two pamphlets not printed in the 
collected works, and of four essays by Varenne’s 
§0n. 


among the nobles of La Bresse in 1789—an 
eligibility which proves the inheritance of sixty 
years of nobility. His grandfather, Jacques 
Varenne, a lawyer, indeed took what has in 
many countries and ages been a royal road to 
nobility ; he sided with the Crown against the 
Parliament in the contentions about the im- 
position of taxes, The office of Receiver-General 
of Finance in Brittany was conferred on him, 
with the succession of the appointment to his 
younger son. The Prince of Condé sent him 
his portrait. Dividing his estates, Jacques 
Varenne made his elder son Varenne de Béost, 
and his younger Varenne de Fenille. The son 
of the younger became the fantous tree-grower. 
He was born in 1730; he studied the classics 
under Jesuit teachers ; and he was admitted 
to the bar in 1750. But he had not the gift of 
talk ; his ambition was, therefore, limited to 
the succession of his grandfather in his office. 
This valuable place he obtained in 1757, when 
he was seven-and-twenty. Just because he saw 
the last years of his grandfather embittered by 
the extravagance of his uncle M. Varenne de 
Béost, which ruined his estate, the younger, 
M. Varenne de Fenille, devoted the leisure left 


destined to be his on the death of his father. 
He studied woods, marshes, fields, and ponds. 
His garden and his orchards at Bourg became 
famous. The Third Estate of Bresse having set 
up two orchards to grow mulberry-trees for 
the road-sides, they were mismanaged, and pro- 
duced more cabbages than seedlings. M. Varenne 
suggested that the public orchards should be 
suppressed, and good prices offered for the 
plants wanted. But no gardener would supply 
the young mulberry-trees at the prices offered. 
The Third Estate then asked M. Varenne him- 
self to supply them, and he undertook to do it. 
On the other side of the street in which he 
lived there lay land condemned as too damp 
and unwholesome for building purposes. Varenne 
transformed this swamp into nurseries for 
seedlings, beds for vegetables, and parterres for 
flowers. He raised terraces from which he could 
see a vast plain rich with villages. The lower 
grounds were beautified with copses, paths, 
lawns, alleys, bowers, and statues. To an 
orangery he added a library, and finally two 
cottages, in which he resided, watching the 
growth of his trees and of his children. He 
seldom left this garden. He had society enough 
in the visitors attracted by the renown of his 
improvements. But his seclusion brought him 
trouble surpassing his delights. He sold his 
seedlings, but he did not plant them, and left 
this duty to negligent hands, so that many of 
the seedlings failed to become trees. The Third 
Estate consequently suppressed the contract ; 
his plantations when most flourishing became 
useless. The Deputies were not long before 
they repented, and offered to renew the con- 
tract, but his pride was too much offended 
to accept their proposal. Ninety-three came. 
M. Varenne de Fenille had many tenants on 
his farms, a body of whom came to inform him, 
through their spokesman, that the Convention 
had abolished leases. He would feel obliged, 
he said to them, for a sight of the decree ; and 
they returned without the decree, but with a 
hint that it might be well for him if he can- 
celled their leases. He, however, did not take 
the hint. Three days afterwards he was arrested 
on a warrant in which he was not named, and on 
a charge which he was not told. His wife and 
daughter had fled to London. He had opposed 
their flight; but he had sent them money. 
The burgesses of Bourg he fancied owed him 
something for turning a pestiferous marsh into 
a valuable garden. He had been serving his 
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country, he supposed, by his experiments in 


him by his office to the improvement of Fenille, | 


arboriculture and horticulture ; he had pub- 
lished essays which had been often reprinted ; 
he had suggested reforms in the finances; he 
had taken every oath required of him ; he had 
had nothing to do with politics, seldom leaving 
his books or his plants. To the last, he never 
believed that his life was in danger, nevertheless, 
after a cruel imprisonment of four months, he 
was beheaded with fourteen others at Lyons, in 
February, 1794. The death in an extraordinary 
degree contrasted the life, the prison, the garden, 
the scaffold and guillotine, the books and plants. 
His son was then a boy about thirteen. A 
schoolmaster and a woman in humble circum- 
| stances rescued the fatherless boy from absolute 
destitution. The school-boys from twelve to 
seventeen years of age of the town of Bourg 
were formed into un bataillon de l’Espérance. 
| They wore a uniform, and were taught their 
drill. On holidays their flag was unfurled and 
' displayed in shining letters the motto—“ TREM- 
| BLEZ! TYRANS, NOUS GRANDIRONS!” The juvenile 
| Varenne was a lieutenant in this corps. The 
| school-boys of “ Regenerated Bourg” gave him 
| a certificate attesting the veracity of his repub- 
| lican sentiments ; and they addressed a petition 
in his favour—“ aux Sans-Culottes,” which, if 
ill spelt, was well meant, begging for him some 
allowance to rescue him from want and depen- 
dence. On the fall of Robespierre the estates of 
M. Charles Varenne were restored to him; and 
he lived fifty years afterwards, discharging the 
duties of his station, and publishing the results 
of his observations and experiments on pine- 
forests, on potash, on the growth of different 
kinds of trees, and on mulberry plartations. 
Arthur Young, in his ‘Tour in France, men- 
tions the labours of M. Philibert Varenne, 
whose name will long occupy an honourable 
lace in the history of the rural. industry. of 
rance. It is in regard to the management 
of forests, the annual progress of trees, their 
growth, their qualities, their uses, that his ser- 
vices have been more especially valuable. Eng- 
lish tree-growers, farmers, and gardeners who 
read French may consult his pages with profit, 
although their interest is too local to warrant 
or justify a translation of them. 








SOCIETIES, 


Astatic.—June 21.—Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—J. Allen, Esq., was elected 
a Resident Member.—Col. H. Yule, C.B., read 
a paper entitled ‘ Notes on Capt, Sladen’s Account 
of the Senbyd Pagoda, near Mandaley,’ and also 
some Remarks by Mr. J. Fergusson on the same 
subject.—The Rev. C. H. Hesselmeyer then gave 
an account of the various Hill Tribes inhabiting 
Assam. With regard to the question, which is 
exciting so much interest at the present moment, 
of a road or pass from Assam to China, he believed 
that, though there were difficulties, such a road 
was practicable. From six to seven days’ journey, 
commencing from the Bramakund or entrance into 
the Lohitic chain, due east of Sadyah, through the 
country of the friendly and of the hostile Mishmis, 
would bring the traveller to the entrance of the 
country of the Lamas or Tibetans, from whence a 
pass would appear to lead into Western China. 
For a description of this part of the country he 
referred to Mr. Cooper’s statements. Mr. Hessel- 
meyer remarked that the difficulty of passing 
through the valleys of the Lohitic mountains was 
not diminished by encountering it from the west, 
z. e. Assam, instead of from the east, 7. e. China; 
for not only would the hostile interior Mishmis 
have to be won over, but also the Tibetan autho- 
rities of the above-mentioned province would have 
to be conciliated, and their suspicions disarmed. 
Nothing but a force of at least thirty Ahom or 
Kachari: coolies, each carrying a Snider rifle or 
carabine, and a store of provisions deposited in 
secure localities within the territory of the ime 
Mishmis, would enable an expedition to accompli 
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the journey conveniently and with leisure to pay 
attention to the existence and practicability of any 
other pass leading into China without necessitating 
@ passage through the country of the Eastern 
Lamas. On the other hand, he said, there was a 
tradition among the traders between Assam and 
the confluents of the upper Irawaddi that north 
of Bhamo there exists more than one pass into 
Western China through the country of the Lephi 
Singfos. This rumour, if verified, might prove the 
means of providing a less circuitous route to China 
from Assam, care being taken that the Singfos on 
the frontiers of China receive every encouragement 
to permit trading parties and coolies to pass 
through their country. 


Royat Socrety oF LITERATURE.—June 23.— 
The Lord Bishop of St. David’s, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. Newton communicated two papers, 
On Two Representations of the Dioscuri,’ and 
‘On a Hill Fortress on the Road from Halicar- 
nassus to Mylasa, in Caria.’—In the first, Mr. 
Newton described the paintings (black and red on 
a white ground) on a small lekythus from Cameirus, 
consisting of a couch with cushions, above which 
are two horsemen riding one behind the other, and, 
under the couch, the inscription, KAAH NIKA. 
This representation, which Mr. Newton considers 
to be unique among vase pictures, he compared 
with the subject on a stele found at Larissa, in 
Thessaly, which is identical with it, but has as 
accessories, the quadriga of the god Helios rising 
out of the ocean, and above the horsemen a Victory 
floating in the air and holding a wreath over a 
couch, in front of which is a sacrificial table with 
offerings. In front of this table, again, is an altar 
and two draped standing figures, and below the 
inscription OEOIS METAAOIS. This stele has 
been recently published by M. Henzig. In his 
second paper, Mr. Newton showed that the hill 
fortress (at a village now called Tepekéi) was no 
doubt built for the defence of the road between 
Halicarnassus and Mylasa, but not earlier than 
the time of Mausolus—Mr. Vaux read a paper 
On recent Additions to the Antiquities of the 
British Museum,’ with especial reference to the 
Blacas and Woodhouse collections. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Moy. Royal Institution, 2.—General Monthly Meeting. 
— Asiatic, 3. 
— Entomological, 7. 
Tvurs. Horticultural, 3.—‘ On the Coco de Mer,’ Mr. J. Bateman. 





FINE ARTS 
Chefs @Auvre of the Industrial Arts. By 
Philipp2 Burty. Illustrated. Edited by W. 
Chaffers. (Chapman & Hall.) 


A hasty reader would err in confounding the 
subjects of the book with those questionable 
articles which unhappily go by the name of “ Art 
Manufactures”—a suicidal term, because Art 
and Manufacture are opposed on every point, 
and most in their moving spirit. It is true 
that one of the more important subjects with 
which M. Burty’s book opens is strictly an 
example of “ Art Manufacture,” to wit, the 
so-called ‘ Henri Deux Ware,’ which from the 
place of its manufacture is now more wisely 
named “ Oiron Faience.” As a touchstone of 
his taste we may take the author’s opinion of 
this subject. He condemns the faience heartily, 
and laughs sardonically at the folly of cognoscenti 
who have given high prices for specimens. 
M. Burty not only gives the history of each 
important branch of his subject, but describes 
the method of manufacture. In respect to the 
faience in question he is less clear than might 
be desired, in referring the process to that which 
was practised in the Middle Ages in making 
floor-tiles, a craft which was derived from the 
East, and is still illustrated in countless wall 
and floor coverings of pottery from Egypt and 
Arabia. In stating that Oiron faience was deco- 
rated by a method like that employed for tiles, 
or by means of impressions from stamps on soft 





clay, which were filled with a material of another 
colour than that of the original clay, M. Burty 
overlooks the peculiarity that the costly “ pots” 


.were frequently indented by means of book- 


binders’ ornamental tools. Expressing disgust 
at the wastefulness of those who give outrageous 
prices for inartistic trifles of this kind, he says — 
** At the Rattier Sale (1859), a salt-cellar sold for 
12,500 francs. At the sale of Lafayette (1862) 
a restored candlestick, of the meanest ornamen- 
tation, went for 16,000 francs, and was after- 
wards sold in England for 18,000 francs, now 
in the South Kensington Museum; and finally 
at the Pourtales Sale, although the secret had 
then been sifted, a biberon was bought for 
27,000 francs.” Our readers will see that M. 
Burty is a critic, not a collector. His account 
of the discovery of the origin and manufacture 
of this precious ware is lively and sarcastic. 
It is amply illustrated by good woodcuts. 

Effective, but too often gaudy and always 
coarse, Majolica next engages the writer, who 
has a decided leaning to the really noble 
kinds, such as Hispano-Mauro wares, which, 
from the various seats of their making, are 
called “ majolica,” “lustre,” “siculo-arabic,” &c. 
A thorough critic, keeping ever before his eyes 
the logic of Art, our author quotes with appro- 
bation the keen sentence of M. B. de Jouy on 
Luca della Robbia’s employment of colour to 
excess in his versions of “ majolica,” and does 
that vigorous artist justice for his finer powers. 
Andrea della Robbia, with whom the craft 
declined, and whose productions are too fre- 
quently foisted upon collectors as those of his 
father, gets full censure from M. Burty. We 
wish every writer understood as well as he the 
differences between these men and their imita- 
tors. As to his mode of expressing this know- 
ledge, a good specimen may be found in the 
following, about Hispano-Mauro ware, that 
splendid faience:— 

‘We must now retrace our steps, and after 
launching in the Mediterranean, that blue lake so 
well calculated to inspire the muse of artists, we 
touch at the coast of Spain and the Balearic Isles. 
It is no longer to be doubted, after the solution 





place early specimens decoratively in the 
facades of churches and piazzas, as at Pisa, 
Pavia, and before San Francisco, in Rome. 
Referring to the noblest specimens, the author 
justly writes with rapture of the superb “ Torre 
del Vino,” that treasury of the Alhambra, which 
contains the famous vase of nearly four feet in 
height; this, even recently, was in a state of 
shameful neglect. 

Having taken the author’s treatment of one 
of the principal branches of his subject as an 
example of his style and opinions, we may 
point out the errors in the plan and execution 
of his work. The subjects are too large to be 
treated otherwise than superficially. Take this 
matter of Hispano-Mauro ware and its superb 
and strictly logical decoration :—the few pages 
here devoted to it are insufficient. They are 
starved in history, meagre in illustration, no- 
wise wealthy of lore; yet the author is com- 
pelled to pass with not more than three lines 
of type the whole of that very important and 
comparatively little-studied theme, which is 
supplied by the beautiful early faience of 
Sicily, the ally, if not the echo, of that of 
Spain. Add to this the need for concentration 
in the matter which is supplied, and the reader 
has a true view of the defects of this volume. 
The small store of facts and observations, 
which is gathered here, lacks coherence and 
compression. To the student there is very 
little in the text which is novel. M. Burty’s 
keen natural taste has, as was before pointed 
out, led him to sound conclusions as to the 
esthetic value of many productions of deco- 
rative artists, which he condemns with criti- 


cal facility. Several of the freaks and follies~ 


of modern connoisseurship are satirized, and 
some fields where dilettanteism has long been 
rampant are ploughed up by his brief and 
not unfrequently spirited sentences. Yet it is 
hard that he should confine himself to dicta, 
because to those allies in criticism who can 


| appreciate his tact and taste these conclusions 
| are, if welcome, not entirely necessary; while 


to others it would have been well to show the 


| principles which guided the writer in his con- 


of certain vexed questions concerning their origin, | victions, and so to cast light on the paths of 


that it was there in the Island of Majorca that the 
Moorish potters first established themselves. Con- 
sequently, a whole series of potteries, selected from 
what, as a whole, was termed majolica ware, or 
later on Siculo-Arabic, is now denominated ‘ His- 
pano-Moorish.’ This, together with the porcelain (?) 
of Persia, is the richest decoration that can be 
bestowed on dining-room, side-board, or the wall- 
brackets of a studio. These basins of large dimen- 
sions, which are flashed by metallic oxides with 
lightning like the jet of incandescent gas in a fire, 
and whereon are blazoned animals treading mottoes 
and labelled war-cries under their feet as they 
would the briars of an heraldic forest, —these rude 
and delicate witnesses of war, and of the art and 
industry of the fifteenth century of Spain, open 
with unequalled force and gracefulness a wide 
world to the study of enamelled plates and dishes 
of enamelled faience. Italy herself in her best 
periods of taste, by softening the stiff style of the 
majolica wares, caused it to become mannered and 
fantastic, and by the substitution of actual scenes 
for the summary and sufficient indications of semi- 
chimeric creatures originated its downfall.” 

In short, Italy, as usual, betrayed the art, 
and made that which was wholly logical as well 
as perfect and beautiful in its consistency, 
false and imperfect. She did this by attempting 
to impose pictorial design, which alone she 
understood, upon decorative objects. The re- 
sults are neither plates nor pictures, and, effec- 
tive as their colour is, are crude and coarse by 
the side of the noble and manly true majolica 
of Majorca and of Malaga, its principal seat. 
Before the Italians did their work upon it, 
their instinctive love of beauty led them to 





fresher travellers. In fact, this is what is com- 
monly called a “clever” book, the production 
of an able, and, in many ways, learned man; 
but it is so imperfectly wrought out that no 
proportion appears in the extent to which 
certain branches of the themes have been 
treated. Thus Hispano-Mauro pottery gets a 
few pages of bright criticism, Siculo-Arabic a 
few lines of regret that more could not be said; 
yet thirty pages are devoted to the overdone 
subject of B. Palissy and his various wares. 
Critically, we think M. Burty writes with too 
warm a feeling for the popular snake and frog 
dishes of that admirable potter. 

Porcelain, the allied and following subject 
of our author’s criticisms and descriptions, is 
a smaller theme than that which was supplied 
by Pottery; yet in a less degree the defects of 
its treatment are patent. Table and window 
glass come next to notice, and enamels, metals, 
bronze and iron, with jewelry and plate, suc- 
ceed. Tapestry and carpets conclude the list of 
themes, 

Our general verdict is that M. Burty has not 
done himself justice. 





COUNTESS MARGARET’S TOMB. 

WITH regard to the recent attempted smartening 
of the tomb of the Countess of Richmond, at West- 
minster, it has been somewhat rashly asserted by 
official writers that a meeting which was convened 
in the Abbey, and comprised “ some professional 
artists and antiquaries experienced insuch subjects,” 
was unanimously of opinion that the monuments 
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ought to be cleansed from the “black layer of soot 
and dirt which concealed their surfaces by means 
of such detergents as, it was known, could not 
possibly affect their substance or any patina that 
might be found upon them.” What is meant by 
unanimity in this respect is hard to say, but we 
believe one, at least, of the most eminent of our 
antiquaries, Mr. A. W. Franks, of the British 
Museum, left the learned assembly with counsel that, 
if anything be done, the persons who are interested 
in the preservation of these national monuments 
had better limit their operations to the use of a 
little soap and water. This is a very different thing 
from using “detergents,” as to which, however, 
no one supposed that any of great power were 
likely to be employed. The effigy, like most of its 
kind, was primarily gilt ; of its original aspect no 
bad example exists in the statue of Richard, Earl 
of Warwick, Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick. Many 
of the salient lines, such as the bolder folds of the 
drapery on the figure of the Countess, had, by 
means of handling or otherwise, lost their coat of 
gold; this remained in the sunk and untouched 
parts. The result of removing what we, with 
others, styled the patina from the surface of the 
figure has been that which needed small foreknow- 
ledge to predict, and must have presented itself as 
inevitable to the more capable of that too courteous 
assembly which is said to have been “ unanimous” 
in approving the removal of the “ black layer of 
soot and dirt.” The face and hands, which are 
casts from nature, are unaffected. The still gold- 
bearing parts have been brought out in startling 
lustre, while those which have been deprived of 
gilding look like dull streaks and stains upon a 
shining surface. That which was dark, not dull, 
and so nearly homogeneous in tint that the under- 
lying gold enriched without breaking its general 
colour, is now garish and crude. The patina which, 
‘with many years’ knowledge of the statue, we 
assert to have been comparatively inoffensive, has 
been taken away; we never regarded this incrus- 
tation with that laughable reverence which so 
many wits have ascribed to dilettanti and collectors, 
who induce themselves to see in it a proper 
beauty, but distinctly said, we prized it as “an 
unchallengeable record” and “‘sign of a work 
of Art intact and venerable.” This patina or 
incrustation was valuable because, combining 
the tints of the time-worn stone of the tomb 
with those of the bronze effigy, canopy and 
tablet which rest above it, made the monument an 
harmonious whole, which was in unison with sur- 
rounding memorials. How this disfiguring experi- 
ment has resulted the reader may guess. Those 
who do not know better may, by the expressions 
that have been printed about this patina or incrus- 
tation, be led to believe that it was at least an inch 
thick and destructive to the fine contours of the 
figure. So far was this from being the case, that it 
merely veiled the broken state of the gilding, with- 
out concealing the finest wrinkles on the withered 
face and hands of the figure. We believe these 
parts have not been meddled with: if so, they attest 
our words, which all, however, know to be true. 
It is probable that no harm has been done, except 
such as another century may repair. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


AT a meeting of Members of the Royal Academy, 
which took place on Wednesday evening last, the 
choice of a new R.A. evidently lay between 
Messrs. Street and E. M. Barry ; the ‘‘ scratching ” 
gave a small majority in favour of the latter, who, 
at the balloting, was elected. 

The Secretary of the Royal Academy, Mr. J. P. 
Knight, who has held that office since 1847, is 
about to retire, for a time, in order to recruit his 
health. The duties of the secretaryship will be 
performed by Mr. Solomon Hart, R.A., while 
Mr. Kuight seeks that repose which a painful 
domestic loss, no less than the state of his health, 
makes needful, and which has been thoroughly and 
honourably earned in the service of the Academy. 

Mr. E. M. Ward, whose fine taste led him to cause 
the bust of Sir William Sanderson, in Westminster 
Abbey, to be moulded, tells us that his mould is 
at the command of our friends at South Kensing- 





ton to supply a cast, such as we suggested as very 
desirable in the Museum. We are reminded that 
there was an earlier treatise in English on the 
technical parts of Art than the ‘ Graphice’ of the 
loyal knight in question (1658), and did not before- 
hand fail to remember such in Henry Peacham’s 
quaint book, styled ‘The Gentlemen’s Exercise ; 
or, an Exquisite Practice as well for Drawing all 
Manner of Beasts in their True Portraiture, as 
also the Making of all Kinds of Colours to be used 
in Lymning, Painting, Tricking and Blason of 
Coates and Armes,’ 1634. This work was annexed 
to the later editions of the same author’s well- 
known ‘ Compleat Gentleman,’ of which the third 
impression appeared in 1651. 


No subject of literature has exercised the wit of 
man more frequently than Perspective. We have 
reviewed, it may be safely said, some hundreds of 
books on this matter. The latest is ‘A Popular 
Outline of Perspective or Graphic Projection,’ &c., 
by Thomas Morris (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.). 
This text is practical enough for the plainer needs 
of the student, not at all complete either in prin- 
ciple or practice, yet clearly treated within its 
scope, and, so far, likely to be useful. 


A ‘Report of the Trustees and Directors of 
the National Gallery’ has just been published as 
a Parliamentary paper (Lords, June 21st, 1869). 
This document describes in considerable detail the 
‘requirements as regards the care and exhibition 
of pictures, and the additional space to be provided 
in the proposed enlargement of the Gallery.” It 
treats, first, of the general plan, and assumes that 
in the new building the collection of works of the 
Old Masters will be placed in one portion of it, 
and that the works of the British School, including 
the Turner Collection, will be, for the most part, ex- 
hibited in another and separate portion of the build- 
ing. The space required for the present collection of 
Old Masters’ works is 1,200 linear feet, whereas, 
so crowded are the pictures at present, that little 
more than half that space, or 750 feet, is available. 
The Cartoons by Raphael will require 200 linear 
feet, and should be in a hall by themselves. The 
next resolution is of great importance, and in it 
we heartily concur: ‘‘The Trustees and Directors 
are of opinion that it will be very desirable to have 
also two good-sized rooms, with about 300 linear 
feet of hanging space, for the exhibition of pictures 
lent to or deposited in the National Gallery. By 
encouraging the possessors of valuable and impor- 
tant pictures to send them to the National Gallery 
for exhibition, the principal works in the private 
galleries of the kingdom might be made better 
known to artists and the public. Such exhibitions 
might also lead to important acquisitions.” The 
whele hanging space required for works of the 
Old Masters would thus amount to 2,900 linear 
feet, but need not be provided immediately. The 
Trustees and Directors agree that, if the National 
Portrait Gallery be included in the National Gal- 
lery, it should be separated in all respects of 
exhibition, entrance and administration. The 
Modern British Pictures will require 1,300 linear 
feet,—exclusive of the Turner Collection, which 
would demand 900 such feet more,— with room for 
further acquisitions. It is deemed expedient to 
provide a gallery for Modern Foreign Pictures, 
and suggested that an Art-Library, and space for 
the exhibition of drawings, which latter might be 
removed from the British Museum, and would 
require three good-sized rooms. Two rooms will 
be wanted fot the Turner drawings ; the desirability 
of providing space for water-colour drawings which 
may be bequeathed, is pointed out. The Report 
gives further details as to residences, the dimen- 
sions of rooms and galleries, warming, ventilation, 
security against fire, and sums the demands for 
space to a total of 4,200 linear feet. 

The Secretary of the Holbein Society mistakes 
our meaning, when we wrote that the volume 
we were reviewing, and which was published by 
the body he represents, was referred to in the 
remark that ‘‘it might have been made much 
better by selecting impressions from a large number 
to form a model volume.” We could not, as the 
context of the review shows, mean, as the Secretary 
seems to imagine, that a wiser choice of origt- 





nals might have been made from which to repro- 
duce the copies of the Society. We said that the 
transcripts were unequal in value. ‘The result 
before us” was then in question. 


We have received an impression, proof before 
letters, of an engraving which is oval in form, 
19} inches high by 15 inches wide, styled ‘Sister 
Arts,’ and represents two young ladies, one of 
whom wears “ flounces,” and both have sentimental 
expressions. One is performing on the keys of a 
musical instrument—probably an harmonium; the 
other sings, and has a music-book on her knee, 
This work is published by Messrs. Fores, and was 
engraved by Mr. F. Holl, “from a lovely picture 
by Mr. W. J. Grant.” It must suffice that we 
say it is ‘very pretty,” notwithstanding that a 
critical eye can see how the singer’s face is slightly 
out of drawing, her chin being, with reference to 
her forehead, “‘ nowhere,” as unsentimental folks 
say. The damsels’ mouths are very small, their 
eyes large and “lustrous,” their noses “ finely 
chiselled,” their fingers properly “ tapering,” so 
that, especially as herrings declare sheis ‘‘ engaged,” 
it matters little that the player’s right arm is not 
above suspicion, and must be dislocated at the 
elbow or the wrist—most probably at both joints. 
On the other hand, the “tucks” and “ frills’’ of 
the singer’s dress defy a critic’s contumelious eyes. 
What signify perspective and chins when one can 
have eyes larger than mouths, and minikin nostrils 
to match? It is true that many good people may 
experience sincere pleasure in looking at this pro- 
duction—pleasure equal in its way to that which 
others derive from even Fra Angelico’s seraphic 
heads. It depends entirely upon how you look at 
it. To the former happy class we commend this 
thoroughly anonymous engraving. 


Some details of the prices obtained by Messrs. 
Sotheby at the sale of the famous collection of 
prints, etchings, &c. of the late Mr. Dillon will be 
interesting to many. We gave a summary of this 
sale last week. Here are particulars. No part of 
this collection was better known or more highly 
esteemed than that which comprised the ‘ Liber 
Studiorum’ of Turner: on this account let it be 
first named here. A complete set of 70 plates, in 
the first published states, sold to Mr. Wilson for 
2301. The etchings executed by Turner for the 
‘ Liber,’ brought prices varying from Blair Athol, 
30 gs. (Agnew), The Devil’s Bridge, 20/. (same), 
Calm, 27/. (Halstead), to Dunstanborough Castle, 
1 guinea (Holloway). 5 gs., 7 gs., 9 gs., 10/., 142., 
15 gs. werethecommon prices. Of rare artists’ proofs, 
The Frontispiece sold for 27/7. to Messrs. Agnew; 
The Clyde, 182. (Colnaghi); Shipping, 427. (Noseda); 
Coast of Yorkshire, 19 gs. (Bale); London from 
Greenwich, 351. (Holloway). Artists’ proofs touched 
upon by Turner: Norham Castle, before the ray of 
light, 257. (Agnew); The Devil's Bridge, in dark 
ink, 31/. (same); Basle, 397. (same). Etchings: Via 
Mala, 20/. (same). Of the printed plates, Glaucus 
and Scylla sold for 262. (same); Dunbarton, artist’s 
proof, in black ink, 907. (same). Some rare prints, 
such as decorated the political and satirical broad- 
sides of the seventeenth century, sold for consider- 
able sums. The Fairfax and Cromwell, with the 
wolf and lion, 5/.; Cromwell with the triple crown, 
trampling on the Scotch, squeezing the English 
under his arm, and disembowelling a Dutchman, 
18/.; Cromwell in the Pulpit, returning thanks for 
the Victory at Worcester, 19 gs.; a contemporary 
flying sheet, A perfect List of all the Victories 
obtained (through the blessing of God) by the 
Parliamentary Forces under the command of His 
Excellency Robert Earl of Essex, with 10 portraits, 
very rude, 40/. 10s. (Noseda). 

















MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—+— 


Mr. CHARLES FOWLER (of Torquay) will give his SEVENTH 
ANNUAL CONCERT, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on WED- 
NESDAY AFTERNOON, at Three o’clock, under the Patronage 
of H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge, H.R.H. the Princess Mary 
of Teck, Miss Burdett Coutts, &c. Vocalists: Mesdames Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Patey, Clara and Rosamunda Doria, Bailey, 
and Alice Ryall; Messrs. Frank Elmore and Patey. Instru- 
mentalists : Messrs. Balsir Chatterton, ae. Henry Holmes, 
Pezze, L and Charles Fowler. Conductors: Signor Bevig- 
nani and Mr. Francesco Berger.—Stalls, Reserved Seats, &c., at 
Robert W. Ollivier’s, 19, Old Bond Street; and Mr. Charles 
Fowler, 126, Sloane Street. 
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ConcerTs.—A ‘Summary of the Season,’ added | result. There is some humour in the original idea | 


Mr. Sydney Abbott read on Saturday last, at 


to last Monday’s programme, tells us that “the | of the heroine, as there is in that of La Grande | the Gallery of Illustration, scenes from ‘ The 
experiment has been perfectly successful of widen- | Duchesse, ruler of a pigmy state, and in that of Rivals,’ ‘ Henry the Fifth,’ ‘Macbeth,’ and other 


] 


ing the admission to the Philharmonic Concerts.’ 
At the beginning of the year we stated our conviction | 
that the only chance for the old Society was to extend | 
the scope of their operations, and so reconcile their 

antiquated notions with the times in which we | 
live. The Directors persisted for many years in a 
suicidal system of exclusiveness, but we are forced 
to admit, that having at last made up their minds 
to abandon it, they have accepted the altered cir- 
cumstances with a good grace. Not only has the | 
old place of meeting been changed for a larger 
hall, not only have the prices of admission been 
reduced, but much more variety has been admitted 
into the programmes, and some executants, ex- | 
cluded of late years, have again made their ap- 
pearance at the Philharmonic Concerts. But some- 
thing too much of the old leaven still remains, as 
the programme of the last concert betrayed. And 
when the performances are honoured by the pre- | 
sence of royal personages, they are received with 

an amount of excessive politeness which must be 

as distasteful to the recipients as it is prejudicial | 
to the interests of Art. Thus, on Monday last the 

performance of Prof. Bennett’s Concerto was ar- 
rested in order to give the royal party time to take | 
their places. It surely would be more pleasant for | 
visitors, whatever their rank, to come in, as at the 
Opera, at any time that may suit them, unobserved 
and without let or hindrance. The programme 
of last Monday contained one symphony only, the 
* Italian,’ but was nevertheless sufficiently long. 
The Concerto in c minor, above referred to,—that 
of which Schumann, a true admirer of Prof. Ben- 
nett, wrote so charmingly, — was played in her 
best style by Madame Arabella Goddard ; while 
Spohr’s dramatic Concerto, one of his least laboured, 
and therefore most successful works, was steadily 
performed by Herr Straus. Mr. Cusins is an earnest 
musician, but his overture, ‘ Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer’ should not have been included in such a pro- 
gramme. The other overtures were Beethoven’s 
* Leonora’ and Weber’s ‘ Jubilee’; the singers, 
Signor and Madame Bettini, of whom the lady 
was the more successful. As an instance of the 
thorough revolution effected in the old Society, the 
* Analytical and Historical Programme” should 
be noticed. The “gushing” style maintained in 
the diffuse but always thoughtful annotations is 
strangely out of keeping with the most aged of our 
musical societies. 

At the second concert, given in the name of 
Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, that lady showed some 
improvement in oratorio singing. The long, sus- 
tained melody of ‘Angels ever bright and fair’ 
was rendered with greater breadth of style than 
we have yet observed in her singing, as well as 
with much sympathetic feeling. ‘Let the bright 
Seraphim’ demands larger, fuller utterance than 
the accomplished lady has yet at command. Mr. 
Santley was the other solo singer, and Mr. Webli 
the pianist, Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir doing good 
service in the noble ‘ Sanctus’ from Bach’s Mass 
in B, minor, as well as in other selections from | 
their fine répertoire. The concert was all the more 
enjoyable for being short. 

Mr. Charles Halle has concluded his series of | 

| 
| 


| 
} 
} 





pianoforte recitals from Beethoven and Schubert, 
the general interest in which increased as they 
drew near their close. Rossini’s Mass was repeated 
on Wednesday evening, with Mdlles. Tietjens and 
Scalchi, MM. Mongini and Santley, at St. James’s 
Hall. Among the benefit-concerts of the week 
may be mentioned those given by Signori Tito 
Mattei and Ciabatta, neither of which, however, 
needs any remark, 





Frenca Prays.—‘ Barbe Bleue’ affords a strik- 
ing instance of the perverse ingenuity of French | 
playwrights. The simple story has been adul- | 
terated by the admixture of a vast amount of | 
impurity, with the deliberate intention of making | 
the child’s legend palatable to people accustomed 
only to the strongest stimulants. MM. Meilhac | 
and Ludovie Halévy have studied the requirements | 
of their audience, the taste of their composer, the | 
capacity of their actors ; and ‘ Barbe Bleue’ is the | 


mother Leda to strengthen her under temptation. 


Boulotte is amusing enough when she first appears | 
as a rough, unsophisticated, muscular peasant, who | 


breaks the windows of the man she loves in order 


to attract his attention, and thrashes him when he | 
| refuses to kiss her. But fearing that this may not 


be highly spiced enough, the playwrights hasten to 


| suggest that Boulotte is no better than she should | 


be, in order to add point to her drawing the prix 
de vertu, and to afford her some excuse for dancing 
the Cancan at her presentation at court. Bobéche is 


| the conventional king of burlesque, but it is not 


enough to make him a buffoon. His queen must 
be represented as having a series of lovers who are 
put out of the way par ordre du roi. And so the 
fun is perpetually seasoned with innuendos, as a 


| Spanish dish is flavoured with garlic—to the absorp- 


tion of every other taste. Mdlle. Schneider has 
more opportunities for the exhibition of her decided 
histrionic talent in ‘Barbe Bleue’ 
Grande Duchesse,’ and she uses her limited voice 
with noteworthy skill. But her gestures are free to 
excess, her glances over-full of meaning, and her 
entire performance redolent of the taint which 
pervades the play itself. Authors and actress are 
indeed well fitted, while the composer is worthy of 


his companions. In ‘ Barbe Bleue’ there is much | 


of the quaint and piquant grace that distinguished 
M. Offenbach’s early operettas; but it is evident 
that the musician has often voluntarily sacrificed 
opportunities of proving his musical ability for the 
mere sake of driving trite and vulgar tunes into 
careless ears. M. Dupuis puts his strange falsetto 
to good use as Barbe Bleue, and all the minor 
characters are intelligently sustained. The stage 
appointments are unusually elaborate; but the 
audience have to pay dearly for them in the tedious 
length of the entr’actes. M. Offenbach’s music is 


like inferior champagne — refreshing enough if | 


drunk off at a single draught, but not to be sipped 
with impunity, and always leaving a nasty taste in 
the mouth. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

Wirt the exception of Signor Tamberlik’s début, 
after an absence of several years, as Don Ottavio, 
a part in which he is not heard at his best, there 
has been nothing to chronicle in the past operatic 
week. Nevertheless an unannounced effect, in the 
shape of a truncated performance of ‘ Les Hugue- 
nots,’ should not be passed over without some 
notice. ‘La Figlia del Reggimento’ was announced 
for Friday, the 25th of June, but Madame Adelina 
Patti was said to be suffering from hoarseness, 
and Meyerbeer’s opera was given instead. The 


than in ‘ La) 


| La belle Héltne, who supplicates the effigy of her | works. Mr. Abbott has a good voice and pre- 


; sence, and reads with much intelligence, So 
dramatic is his method, that his entertainment is 
less a reading than a series of impersonations, In 
| broadly comic and in pathetic passages Mr, 
Abbott’s success was greatest. The delivery of the 
scenes between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth after 
the murder of Duncan left much to be desired, 

The results of the music examinations by the 
Society of Arts, which have just been made known 
show that the Tonic Solfa-ists have repeated their 
successes of former years. In the examination in 
the Theory of Music, which Mr. John Hullah 
conducts, both the prizemen and half those who 
receive first-class certificates have been trained 
under Tonic Solfa teachers. Mr. G. A. Macfar. 
ren’s examination in Elementary Musical Compo- 
sition, the exercises for which may be written 
either in Tonic Solfa or established notation, is 
almost exclusively used by Tonic Solfa-ists, although 
open on equal terms to others; but the two prizes 
and fifty-five certificates which have been granted 
are records of positive and not comparative attain- 
ment. This last examination was instituted last 
year at the request of the Tonic Solfa-ists, who pay 
| the expenses and the prize money. 

It appears that no less than forty-three operas 
have been submitted to the commission appointed 
to examine works offered to the Théatre Lyrique. 
|The members of the commission have met twice 

a week for nearly seven months, and their choice 
has at length fallen upon an opera entitled ‘ Le 
Magnifique.” The fact that this favoured work 
is in one act is significant of the average merit of 
the compositions. Another opera, ‘La Coupe et 
les Lévres,’ in five acts, founded on Alfred de 


certain modifications be made. 

There is some idea of bringing out a work by 
M. Feélicien David, ‘Les Mysttres d’Eleusis,’ for 
the opening of the new Opera-house in Paris, But 
as the building will not be completed till next 
year, it seems premature to decide upon the first 
opera to be produced. 

There are five candidates in musical composition 
| for the Grand Prix de Rome, and the cantatas 
| are to be interpreted by some of the first dramatic 
singers in Paris, including Madame Marie Sass, 
| MM. Achard and Bonnehée. The subject is Fran- 

cesca da Rimini. 

| ‘La Fiammina’ of M. Mario Uchard, which 
| obtained great vogue a dozen years ago at the 
| Théatre Frangais, has been produced at the 
| Vaudeville. 

| The programme for the coming season at the 


, Odéon includes a large proportion of new dramas. 


| 
| Musset’s poem, is also recommended, provided _. 
| 


| the triennial Handel Festivals, without the sys- | 
| tematic preservation in good order of all the | ‘Mauprat’ of George Sand. For the company, 
| machinery necessary for those gigantic celebra- 


choice was unfortunate, as ‘Les Huguenots’ re- |The opening piece, ‘ Le Batard’ of M. Touronde, 
quires a particularly strong cast, and several of the author of ‘Le Mur de la Vie Privée,’ will be 
the singers were evidently quite unfamiliar with , followed by a prose comedy by M. Alfred Assolant, 


| their parts. Thus, the solos of the Page were | whose strictures on English society obtained some 


omitted, together with the whole of the long con- | years ago a good deal of notice. M. Assolant, 
spiracy scene! The general performance was dis- whose first dramatic venture this is, has for co- 
creditable to the Covent Garden management. | adjutor M. Jules Barbier. Next will, it is expected, 
There was no novelty in the programme put | come a comedy by George Sand, and afterwards 
forward for the entertainment of the Viceroy of | ‘Chez Diderot,’ by M. Stupuy, and ‘ L’Affranchi 
Egypt at the Crystal Palace, but the impromptu | de Pompée,’ a piece in verse by M. Latour-Saint- 
character of the affair showed the admirable organ- Y bars, received subject to correction at the Comédie. 
ization maintained by the management. Without Among anticipated revivals are the ‘Chatterton’ 
of A. de Vigny, the ‘ Beverley’ of Saurin, and the 


| Madame Sarah Bernhardt, and MM. Berton, 
tions, such a performance as that of last Tuesday, | Eugene Provost, Taillade, Raynard, Martin and 
at some ten days’ notice, would be simply an | Rey have been engaged. 

impossibility. The orchestra, including, of course, | Mdlle. Déjazet has reappeared in M. Sardou’s 
singers as well as players, was some three thousand , comedy of ‘Les Prés-Saint-Gervais,’ which has 
strong. The prayer from ‘Most’ was grandly | been revived at the Théatre Déjazet. She plays 
given, and the only conspicuous fault in the per- | the Prince du Conti, one of the best and most 


formance was the tacking on of the ‘Amen’ to the | popular of her réles. 


‘Hallelujah Chorus,’ involving an unwarrantable | 
and unnecessary mutilation. 

Mr. Boucicault is engaged on the composition | 
of a new drama, to be produced by Mr. Webster at | 
the Adelphi Theatre. 

It is understood that Mr. J. W. Robertson’s 
comedy, the rehearsals of which had commenced 
at the Haymarket, will not be produced. 


The expected change of proprietorship of the 
Variétés theatre has not taken place. The pre- 
liminary conditions were not fulfilled, and the con- 
tract has accordingly been declared void. z 

M. le Baron Taylor has been re-elected President 
of the Parisian “Association des Artistes” for 
the season 1869-70. The Vice-Presidents are MM. 


| Samson, Derval, Berthier and Gabriel Marty. 
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~ Managerial complications, at one time threaten- 


ing great embarrassments, had arisen at the Théatre | 


de la Monnaie, in Brussels, when two directors, 
each believing himself authorized by the “ College,” 
were engaging companies and making other pre- 
parations for opening the house. These difficulties 
have now been got over, the old director, M. 
Letellier, resuming the reins of management, on 
the ground that the conditions appended to his 
resignation have not been fulfilled, and the resig- 
nation becomes, in consequence, of no effect. 

It is said that the Abbé Liszt has completed 
his oratorio bearing the same title as that which 
Mendelssohn did not live to conclude, and that a 
third concerto has also been written by the pianist- 


riest. 

. Private letters speak in high terms of Herr 
Joseph Schild, a tenor of the Dresden Opera, who 
has been “starring” in Leipzig in such parts as 
Arnold in ‘ William Tell,’ but who excels, it is 
said, in oratorio music. 

The King of Bavaria lately had Lohengrin’ 
performed for his own special behoof. The repre- 
sentation began at ten o'clock in the morning, the 
theatre was brilliantly illuminated, and the orches- 
tral players had to appear in dress coats and white 
ties. ‘Tristan und Isolde’ was to be given last 
week in the same manner. 














MISCELLANEA 

“The spacious firmament on high.’’—I am quite 
at aloss to understand what ground any of your Cor- 
respondents can find, or how any of them ever came 
to conceive that there was any ground for attribut- 
ing either ‘‘ The spacious firmament on high,” or 
“When all Thy mercies, O my God,” to Dr. Watts. 
The making up of No. 461 of the Spectator seems 


to have been left to Tickell, who chose for the | 


matter of it a letter from Dr. Watts, containing a 
version of Psalm cxiv., and another letter without 
signature. That the first letter was Dr. Watts’s, 
though it is also without signature, is proved by 
the fact that Dr. Watts inserted the translation, 
or rather imitation, of the Psalm, given in this 
number of the Spectator, commencing ‘ When 
Israel, freed from Pharaoh’s hand,” in the version 
of the Psalms which he afterwards published in his 
own name. Tickell, indeed, in a few words of preface, 
makes the Spectator say that it is ‘‘no small satis- 
faction to have given occasion to ingenious men to 
employ their thoughts upon sacred subjects, from the 
approbation of such pieces of poetry as they have 
seen in my Saturday’s papers. I shall never publish 
verse on that day but what is written by the same 
hand.” This shows that the verses published in the 
Saturday’s number, 458, ‘‘When all Thy mercies,” 
and in the Saturday’s number, 465, “‘ The spacious 
firmament,” were written by the same author. But 
how Dr. Watts’s lines, which were published on a 
Tuesday, are thus connected with either of the 
other pieces, it would be difficult to understand. 
Tickell, allow me to add, has given no cause for 
charging him with dishonesty in the affair. Those 
who are inclined to think that “The spacious fir- 
mament” may have been written by Dr. Watts, 
may be asked to consider whether the style of that 
piece, as well as that of ‘When all Thy mercies,” 
is not much more studied than the general style of 
Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. Into the question of 
Marvell’s authorship I do not at present enter. 
QUESTOR. 
Hicks’s Hall.—In the Atheneum for June 26, 
page 855, you point out the error of Mr. Arundell 
relative to Hicks’s Hall. In my youth I travelled 
often on the Great Northern Road, through Bar- 
net, and I well recollect that at that time (from 
thirty to fifty years ago) the mile-stones all gave 
the distance as “ from the spot’ (or place) ‘* where 
Hicks’s Hall formerly stood.” Still I have often 
heard the present Sessions House called “‘ Hicks’s 
Hall,” and if I recollect rightly (not having been 
there for some years) a fine carved chimney-piece, 
brought from the old house, still adorns the magis- 
trates’ room in the present building. 0. 
Silly.— With regard to the word silly, we find 
the derivation of it, in Trench’s ‘Study on Words,’ 
traced up to the German Seelig, meaning “ blessed.” 
It is commonly applied to sheep, and this doubt- 
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less arose from the Scriptural comparison of the 
church to sheep, and has since been transferred 
to the animal. From the fact that contempt of 
the world is the doctrine of the Church, the epithet 
of Seelig may have been used in derision by her 
enemies, and hence have fallen into its present 
signification of contempt. R. C. G. 


Alcohol = Teetotal. — As to the affinity of 5», 
all, every, with the Oriental Alcohol, I see, on 
further thought, that our common English word 
is actually the legitimate descendant of the He- 
brew, or rather Assyrian, Arabic and Persian 
cohl. It is plainly wrong to write it, with Dr. 
Abbott, kol. I dissent from him in toto, Nothing 
is more notorious in philology than the use of w in 
England and Germany as the initial of words begin- 
ning with g of France, Italy and Spain; as, for 
example, “war” for guerre, guerra; ‘ William ” 
for Guillaume; “‘ welf”’ and “‘ whelp” for Guelf. 
—(See Menzel as to the Welfen, or puppies). The 
2 of the Hebrew was anciently, according to 
Donaldson (‘Comparative Hebrew Grammar,’ p. 3) 
n. Caph was unknown at “an earlier period”; and 
the n, ch, was also equal to gh, represented to-day 
by the Arabic and Persian kaf, or caf, and by the 
Persian gaf. Now we change the Oriental caf 
into w. So for cohl, or chole, we write whole; and 
for the Persian kolly —sometimes pronounced kullee 
—we say wholly. The Orientals themselves sub- 
stitute bh or vh for ch or gh. Thus we find »»y, 
which some Jews still call gahphar (air or ‘‘dust”’); 
in Arabic, ghabar; but in Sanscrit, vhaphara; 
Greek, anp; whence the Latin and European aer 
or air. The original Assyrian is still preserved in 
the Gaelic athar and adhar and uir; Welsh, awyr. 
So, instead of chol, the Greeks wrote Ao¢ (an- 
ciently doubtless fholos or vholos, whence our whole), 
the Welsh oll and oll, and the English all. I sub- 
mit, then, that I have proved that, as whole is a 
legitimate modern form of cohl, and as the Latin- 
ism total is exactly equivalent to whole, bm or 53 
is exactly represented by total. We have the full 
expression hal-cohl, or halcohol, in 2 Samuel xix. 30 
(31 Heb.)—5an mx. Here we see the Hebrew 
article hal (Donaldson, p. 7) preceded by what 
Dr. Abbott writes eth, and which he exhibits as 
the Hebrew article. Now, I find this ‘‘ determin- 
ative particle,” and sometimes preposition (Byth- 
ner) written i¢ in the Phoenician, or ‘‘ Samaritan,” 
Pentateuch ; and it is plainly here the original and 
equivalent of our zt. So I read this bit of Samuel, 
** Let him take—t the whole.” There cannot be 
a doubt as to its value as a demonstrative pro- 
noun, and the original of the Latin is, id, as well 
as of the old Armenian ais (pronounced ice) and 
of the modern Armenian and German es—the 
equivalents of our this and it. Rejecting, there- 
fore, Dr. Abbott’s eth, we read hal-cohl (Assyrian), 
al-cohol (Arabic), the or tee- total. The same root is 
also directly connected with spirituous liquor in 
Onkelos (Num. vi. 3), where cohol or cohl (on) is 
usually translated sour wine or vinegar of wine, 
both of old and new wine. I refer also the nba of 
Ezekiel xxiii. 40, alluded to by Dr. Abbott, to the 
same root—52, perfected; whence 5523, perfect 
(in Ezekiel xxviii. 12, ‘‘ perfect in beauty”). Here 
is plainly the reason of this use as to ladies’ eyes. 
The root contains no correlation with “ paint,” 
though probably our and the Latin and French 
forms of colour (compare the Armenian volar, all) 
came from it. The origin of the English word 
tee-total admits of no dispute. It arose (September, 
1833) in a public meeting at Preston, and amidst 
a large assembly, according to the Stawnch Tee- 
totaller, vol. i. p. 71, 1867. One of the chief Tee- 
total organs, the Temperance Times, acknowledges 
the general accuracy of my reference to its origin, 
but says that Turner stuttered over the tt of total. 
I think this highly improbable, and that the tee 
represents the more important the. Otherwise, the 
total would be a mere copy of the old “‘ Barclay & 
Perkins’s entire.” H. F. H 





To CoRRESPONDENTS. —S. D. C. —W, C,—M. — 
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New American Importations. 





Our Admiral’s Flag Abroad. The Cruise 
of Admiral D. G. Fa t, commanding the Euro) 
Squadron in 1867-8, in the aa “ Franklin.” By JAMES 
EGLINTON MONTGOMERY, ‘A.M., of the Admiral’s Staff. 
Royal 8vo. with 39 Illustrations, 21s, 


Our New Way Round the World. By 
CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. Twe Years’ Experience 
in Travel. With 100 Illustrations and Maps, 8vo. 12s. The 
Volume printed from new, large-sized, clear type, contains 
several full-page Maps, showing steam-ship lines and routes of 
travel, and is profusely illustrated with more than 100 En- 

P dfrom Phot phs and Original Sketches. 

The Navy of the United States d 
the REBELLION; comprising the Origin and Increase 0: 
the Iron-clad Fleet. By CHARLES B. BOYNTON, D.D. 
Illustrated with numerous Plain and Coloured Engravings of 
the more celebrated Vessels. 2 vols. 8vo. 388. 


Adventures in the Apache Country: a 
ey anrenen J rizona and Sonora. By J. ROSS BROWNE. 
‘0S! 5 5 


Fishing in American Waters. By Genio 
C. SCOTT. With 170 Illustrations, 14s. 


Shortest Route to California. Illustrated 
by a History of Explorations of the Great Basin of Utah. By 
Brigadier-General SIMPSON. 8vo. 68. 

Adventures in the Wilderness; or, Camp 
oy F in the Adirondacks. By W. H. H. MURRAY. 16mo. 





The Switzerland of America: a Summer 
Vacation in Colorado. By 8S. BOWLES. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


China and the Chinese: a General De- 
ae of the Country and its Inhabitants. By the Rev. 
JOHN L. NEVIUS, Ten Years a Missionary in China. With 
a Map and Illustrations. Post 8vo: 88. 6d. 

Historic Progress and American Demo- 
—— an Address, by JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

VO. 28, 


Essays, _Philoso hical and Theological. 


‘SS MARTINEAU. Second Series. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


he American Year-Book and National 
REGISTER for 1869. Edited by DAVID N. CAMP. 8vo. 168, 
Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1869. 
Edited by S. KNEELAND. 1l2mo. 7s. 6d. 
The History of Civilization. By Amos 
DEAN. In7 vols. Vols. 1. andl. 8vo. 18s. each. 


Smoking yand Drinking. By James Parton. 


Carthage and Tunis, Past and Present. 
By AMOS PERRY. 8vo. 18s. 

The Pneumatic Despatch. With Illustra- 
tions by Alfred E. Beach. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Manual of Photography, intended as a 


Text-Book for nners, and a Book of Reference for Ad- 
vanced Photographers. By M. CAREY LEA. 8vyo. 


The Poetical Works of C. G. Halpine 


MILES O’REILLY). With Portrait, crown 8vo. 10s. 


The Blameless Prince, and other Poems. 
By E.C. STEDMAN, 16mo. 68. 


Planchette; or, the Despair of Science. 


Square 18mo. 68. 


The Evidences of Christianity. With 
Introduction on the Existence of God and the Immortality of 
the Soul. By E. DODGE. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Plymouth Pulpit: the Sermons of Henry 

ard Beecher, in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. From Ver- 
batim Reports, Ah J. ELLENWOOD. First Series, Sep- 
tember, 1868, to March, 1869. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Also, 

A Weekly Publication of Sermons 
preached by HENRY WARD BEECHER. Vol. II. No. 6. 
ees and Function of a Christian Life. 7. Human Ideas 
of God. 


A Treatise on the Law of Watercourses, 
By a K. ANGELL. Sixth Edition, revised. Royal 
8vo. 31s. 


A Treatise on the Limitation of Actions 
at LAW, and SUITS in EQUITY and ADMIRALTY. B, 
J OSEPH K. ANGELL, Esq. Fifth Edition. Royal 8vo. 31s. 


A Treatise on the Law of Shipping, and 
the LAW and PRACTICE of the ADMIRALTY. By THEO- 
PHILUS PARSONS, LL.D. In 2 vols. royal 8vo. 3l. 38. 

Practical Treatise on Mechanical 
DENTISTRY. By J. RICHARDSON. Second Edition, 
enlarged, with 159 Illustrations. 8vo. 188. 


Low’s Monthly Bulletin of American 
and FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS sent regularly, post free, 
on payment of 2s. 6d. per annum. 


Now ready, 
A Catalogue of a Selection of Works 
in the French German, Italien. ish and other Lan- 
that Messrs. LOW & CO. Roop in stock, to which 
's added a List of Grammars and Dictionaries for the use of 
English students in hae Sam Arabic, Chinese, Danish, 
Dutch, French, Ge' ebrew, Tcelandic, Italian, 
Latin, Portuguese, Russian, krit, Spanish, Swedish 
Syriac, &c., which they will have pleasure in forwarding, 
free, on receipt of Ad with Stamp. 





Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 188, Fleet-street, 
English, American, and Foreign Booksellers. 
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THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
A Weekly Journal, 
(Registered for transmission abroad), 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF ALL BRANCHES 
OF HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND 
COLLATERAL SUBJECTS. 


Published every Sarurpay, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 
— ws 


Established in 1841 by the late Professor Linp.ey in conjunc. 
tion with Sir Josern Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, 
*The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE’ has, as have d ded, been enlarged 
in size, and its scope rendered more comprehensive, so that it still 
remains the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country 
or abroad. 


Thanks to the Contributors and Correspondents—includi 
amongst them almost all the leading Horticulturists, Agricultu- 
rists, and Men of Science of the Kingdom—ORIGINAL ARTI- 
CLES on all matters connected with the subjects of which the 
Journal treats are given. The Principles of Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, of Botany, and of Natural History generally, so far as 
they have a bearing on Practical Horticulture and Agriculture, 
are explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved 
methods of Culture, New Implements, and all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Manage- 
ment of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods or Stock ; the 
details of Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irriga- 
tion, the Veterinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, 
Poultry, &c.; the Construction, Maintenance, Heating and Venti- 
lation of all Garden or Farm Buildings ; in short, of all matters 
connected with the PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRI- 
CULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL 
ECONOMY generally. 


NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c., are described in a manner to be 
serviceable alike to the Cultivator and the Man of Science. 








REPORTS of important Metropolitan and Provincial EXHI- 
BITIONS, as well as ofall SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely 
to be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist, are sup- 
plied in addition to Weekly Reports of the various Markets for 
Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c. 


The Columns devoted to HOME CORRESPONDENCE serve 
to bring to light a vast amount of varied and interesting informa- 
tion. 


Owing to the extensive circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and 
in the Colonies, the department devoted to FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE forms a valuable and interesting feature of the 
Journal. 


REVIEWS of BOOKS whose subjects come within the scope 
of the Journal are supplied, while under the head of GARDEN 
and FARM MEMORANDA are from time to time given 
Notices of such Gardens, Farms or Estates as are likely to furnish 
materials for the information of the reader. 


A CALENDAR of Weekly Operations as well as NOTES for 
AMATEURS supply valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others, and in the Notices to Correspondents replies are 
furnished to any questions that may be asked, such replies being 
given by men of the highest reputation in their respective depart- 
ments. 


‘Woodcuts are given whenever the nature of the subject requires 
them. 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of 
readers, and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, 
but on the Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the 
*GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GA- 
ZETTE’ affords an exceptionably good Medium for Advertisers, 
the more so as, in addition to the special features of the Journal, 
there is a GENERAL NEWSPAPER, in which a careful Sum- 
mary of the News of the week is given without leaning towards 
this or that party, so that the reader is put in possession of the 
facte, and is enabled to draw his own inferences from them. 


OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
LONDON, W.C. 








RON FRONTS.--HER MeAJESTY’S 
THEATRE.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d., or by 
Post 5d.) contains View and full rerteuiars < of ie Mecha- 
nics’ Institute and School of Science and Art—Sectional View of 
Her M — 's Theatre, London. Papers on Iron Street Fronts 
in New ~ Wire Koen ba errr a Education, &c.— 
1, York-street, Covent-garden, W 


PAUER'’s CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
CLASSICS. 
BEETHOVEN'S 79 PIANO WORKS, 2 vols. large 8vo. 128. 


VOL. I. 38 SONATOS, with Portrait, Historical Notes, 
Metronome, 68. 


VOL. II. 21 VARIATIONS, 16 smaller Pieces, and 4 Piano 
Duets, 6s. 


; and all Newsmen. 





MOZART’S 61 PIANO WORKS, 2 vols. 10s. 


VOL. I. 290 SONATOS, Portrait, Biography, Historical 
Notes, &. 58. 


VOL. II. 21 VARIATIONS, 12 smaller Pieces, and 8 Piano 
Duets, 52. 


CHOPIN'S complete TEN WALTZES, with Portrait, 3s. 


SCHUMANN’S ALBUM of 56 Pieces, and Advice to Young 
Musicians, 4s. 
WEBER'S PIANO WORKS, complete, 5s. 
London: Augener & Co., Beethoven House, 86, Newgate-street, 
and Foubert’s- -place, Regent-street. 





Ready in a few days, crown 8vo. price 5s. 


HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES, 
comprising an In a4 into the State of the Righteous and 
Wicked Dead between and the General Judgment, and de- 
monstrating from the Bible that the Atonement was neither 
mate on the Cross nor yet in this World. By the Rev. GEORGE 
ARTLE, D.D., Principal of Walton College, Liverpool. 


London: Longmans & Co. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE MESS-BOOK; or, STRAY 
HOUGHTS on MILITARY REFORM. Republished 
from the ‘Tomahawk.’ With a Chapter on the Purchase System 
of the Army. 
By A CIVILIAN. 
Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





By an INNER TEMPLAR, Author of ‘ More Light.’ 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. cloth, with Diagrams, price 68. 


W a ee Is MATT E R? 
_ London: ‘Wyman & | & Sons, ’ 748 and 7, Great Queen- -street, W. C. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Shortly will be published, 


HISTORY of ORNAMENTAL- 
FOLIAGED PELARGONIUMS. With Practical Hints 
for their Production, Fropesston, and Cultivation. By PETER 
RIEVE, Culford, Bury St. Edmunds. Second Edition, enlarged, 
including Description of best Varieties introduced up to the pre- 
sent time, and Engravings. Price 4s. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


OILA’S WHISPERS: Lyrics by the ‘Knight 
of Morar. 68. Four Illustrations by Gustave Doré and 


G. Cruikshank. 
Blackwood ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


LOSCULI LITERARUM;; or, Gems from 
the Poetry of all Time, faithfully "rendered into English 
Verse. By J. G. HARDING, Esq. Dedicated (by permission) to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, K.G., &c. 
‘*Mr. Harding does not claim too much credit in calling 4 
translations from the best poets in various languages ‘ exact. 
has given us real pleasure to look through his little collection if 
studies, and compare his renderings with the originals, which he 
has considerately placed on the opposite pages. His a is 
elegant, clear, and rhythmical. . Neither Homer, Virgil, nor 
Dante seem to be beyond him. ”_ Westminster Review. 


Efinch 








London: Wilson, Royal Exchange. 





Ta ATHENZUM for GERMANY and 

RASTERE EUROPE.—Mr. ALPHONS DURR, of Lerrzig 

to announce that he has ments for a weekly 

cupply of THE ATHENZUM VOURNAT. The Subscription 
ill be 14 thaler for three months; 3 Thee ers for six months ; 

6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on'Thi 

Orders to be sent direct to ALPHons pra Leipzig, Germany, 


*,* German Advertisements for the Aroexzvu: urnal 
received by A.ruons Dire, as above. ties also 


A DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE. 
MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign 
Ng * Terme for transacting business, and Lists of Lond 
to be had on ———. oe Figen, 
Apams & Sade 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens.—Advertise for Al 
should bewent b before, the ticker Row 
ms & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


MrLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME. 
= each month to —Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd 





Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
PROceapiIne. —Advertisements should be sent to 
ams & sppenpessednnnat 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OLBURN’S NEW M MONTHLY MAGA. 
Monthig should be sent before the 22nd of 


each M 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


(CBCHESTBA (The): Journal of Music and 
Advertiements to amy every Friday. Price Threepence.— 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, 
HE OSD" and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 


SHAW: Ro yey and Tabular Arrangement.— 
Advertisements % oul 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


DAMS & FRANCIS, GENERAL ADVER- 


TISEMENT AGENTS, insert ADVERTISEMENTS = 


all the London, Country, Celonial and F ‘oreign News, rs and 
Periodicals. Terms on application to — 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 


I. 
In crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams, 


vol LD S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
METRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of wer = for Self-instruction. 
D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the . Hutery of Maritime a Inland Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


Ik. 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO. 

SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to ] Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions, 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by new Diagrams. 

Ill, 
New Edition—Fcap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements,’ with "the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the C oom. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 








New Complete and Illustrated Edition of 


MR. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Now ready, 


DENIS DUVAL; LOVEL the 


WIDOWER; 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


Complete in One Volume. 


With Illustrations. 


Situ, Etper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, 8vo. with a Map, price 10s. 6d. 


A CRUISE in the GORGON;; or, Eighteen Months 


on H.M.S. Gorgon, engaged in the Suppression of the Slave Trade 
on the East Coast of Africa. Including a Trip up the Zambesi 


with Dr. Livingstone. 
Paymaster, R.N. 


By W. COPE DEVEREUX, Assistant 


London: Bett & Datpy. 
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NEW EDITION of HAMLEY’S OPERATIONS of WAR. 
This day is published, the Second Edition of 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR 
EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. 


By EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, 


Colonel in the Army, and Lieut.-Colonel Royal Artillery ; formerly Professor of Military ateny, Strategy, and 
Tactics at the Staff College; Member of the Council of Military Educatio 


Revised thoughout by the Author, and containing im pastes Additions, on the Influence of Railways and Tele- 
- graphs on War, and on the Effects which the Changes in Weapons may be expected to produce in Tactics. 


Quarto, 17 Maps and Plans, with other Illustrations, price 11. 8s. 
Witt1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, No. 24, for JULY, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. Price One Shilling. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA: an Exploration of the 


Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, ants numerous 
Illustrations. [Just ready. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the BRAZIL: 


with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the great 
River Sado Francisco, from Sabara to the Sea. By Capt. RICHARD F. BURTON, F.R.G.S. &c. In 2 vols. 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. 30s. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From | ROME and VENICE; with other Wan- 


various Pul.ished and Original Sources, By F. W. HAW- derings in Italy in 1866—7. By GEORGE, AUGUSTUS SALA, 
KINS. In 2 vols. 8vo. 308. Author of ‘ My Diary in America,’ &c. In i vol. ae 
18 day. 


The ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK: a Fairy Tale. By 


the Author of ‘ Out of the Meshes.’ Profusely Illustrated, price 5s. [Ready this day. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Olive 


Varcoe,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a Novel. By J. M. Capzs, 








, Author of ‘The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.’ In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. By Cuaruzs E. Stirune. In 
2 vols. [Ready this day. 


NEVERMORE; or, Burnt Butterflies. By Joun Gavnr. 2 vols. 


FATAL ZERO: a Novel. By the Author | STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kingsley, 


of ‘Polly: a Village Portrait,’ &c. 2 vols. Author of ‘ Ravenshoe,’ * Geoffry Hamlyn,’ &. 3 vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a New Story. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE EARL OF DESART. 


ONLY A WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Earu or Desarr. 


In 2 vols. [Just ready. 
In 1 vol. 


A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. 


[Just ready. 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche | FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the 
| a 's Ending. By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone,’ &c. Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd. 
The GIRL HE MARRIED. By James/IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By 


GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ ‘ First Love and | WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “Love, or Marriage.’ 3 vols. 
Last Love,’ &c. 3 vols. [Second Edition this day. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life 


and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and ‘Cheaper Edition, with rere and Addi- 
tions, in 1 vol. [Just ready. 








NEW VOLUMES OF TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS. 
MAURICE DERING. By the Author of, RECOMMENDED to MERCY. By the 


Guy Livingstone.’ Price Two Shillings. [Next week. Author of ‘Taken upon Trust,’ &. Price THe Shillings. 


Ready this day. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
ren SACTIONS of the PHILOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY for 1867. 


Articles b; Seay T. Hewitt Key, Theosere ei 
ter ihokes, 


ithelm. Wagner Rus Hassell Bartiveny ‘beg i» Ber. “ee 
En Furnivall, E “4 ‘herd: 
A GLOSSARY of rea cer vi 
SS. of the DIALECT of the HUNDRED 
DALE. By the late Robert Backhouse Peacock, ay — 
On PALZOTYPE and On the DIPHTHONG “OY.” By A.J. 


, Esq. 
Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Just published, 1s. post free, 
WO SERMONS: 1. ‘La Seule Chose Néces- 
saire.’ B; ATHANASE ey %—*. ‘What the 
Paut, Mt % > Prea mane on the Fi First y a. Seams a f the Free 
c a 
Ch sites Wnion, June 1, 1869, . . 
Published by the Free Christian Union: 
1. REV. J. MARTINEAU—The NEW aga y ne of FAITH, 
a “ye for Free Christian Union. 1s. post 
2. REV. J. J. TAYLER—CHRISTIANITY : om Is IT? 
and WiHtAT HAS IT DONE? 1s. post free 
3 REV. J.J. SATELED A CASHOEIO CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
the Want of ourTime. 1s. post free. 
4. REPORT and CONSTITUTION of the FREE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. Gratis. Post free for 1 stamp. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, C t-gard = 
don ; and 20, South Frederick-street, "Edinburgh ppeerte, Se 





Fifth Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


GEEMONS. By the Rev. Joun Ker, of 


Glasgow. 
Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


HE BALLAD LITERATURE and POPU- 
LAR MUSIC of the OLDEN TIME: a History of the 
Ancient Songs, and of the Dance Tunes of 
with numerous Anecdotes = as 5 re 9 short 
Account of the Mins . CHAPPELL The 
whole of the = Harmonized ya A. MACFARREN. ina vole 
price 21s. each. 


Chappell & Co. 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


This day is published, 


Se the Hiement or, Mind—Matter—Language, 
tT the Elements. of Thinking -~ Reasoning, and as the 
Factors of Human Knowled, 


By JAMES HAIG, 1 M.A. 
Crown 8vo. price 128. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburg’ 


THE = OR PAPERS. 


ust ready, 
N ANSWER. to Mr. J. 8S. MILL’S 
: SUBJECTION of WOMEN.’ 


ing. 
Darton & Co. 42, Paternoster-row. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Just published, oblong 4to. price 15s. 
AIDEN HOURS and MAIDEN WILES. 
20 Piates, designed by Beavsovais. 
“A book, the success of which is Sotenshty certain. It only 
requires ires to be seen in order to be apprec: —Morning Post. 
One of the cleverest ond most a collections of of pictures 
of, contemporary society that has of late ——— peared.” 
“A charming collection of elegant an ‘amusing cartoons.”— 


oh omnet 1l-desi, and well ted plates. 
—- ies of very clever or ofa fair Lemar) 4 life 
in Beleravin.— Land and Water. 
London: H. Sotheran & Co. 136, Strand. 
French Studies Condensed, Eighth Edition, 5s. 6d. 


OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 
or, French and France: Facts, arvana Practice. By 
A. ALBITES, LL.B., Paris, late of Edgbaston School. 
“ Excellent.”—V. Hugo. “ True gem.”—Delille. “ Perfect.”—Era. 
2. INSTANTANEOUS FRENCH WRITING, 28.—Key, 2¢. 
3. FRENCH PRONOUNCED: SELF-HELPS, ls. 
L 


& Co. 


D ® LEE ON BAT H &. 


BATHS of NASSAU, HOMBURG, and NAU- 
HEIM. Fifth Edition (just published). 3s. 6d. 


BATHS of GERMANY. Fourth Edition, 7s. 
BATHS of FRANCE, with Appendix on Alle- 
vard and Uriage. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. 
BATHS of SWITZERLAND and SAVOY, 
with Remarks on Mountain Air. 3s. 6d. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 








and London. 





























Now ready, demy 8vo. 12s. 


ISSA YS on the ENGLISH STATE CHU RCH 
in IRELAND. By W. MAsERE a al D.D., Vicar 
of Donoghpatrick, and Rector of Kilberry, Meath. 
From the Times, June 25, a 
** All who mee interested in the State Church in Ireland will be 
grateful to Dr. Brady for providing them with such a handy com- 
—— a mala facts....Dr. Brady’ fy is particularly 
op! at this moment, because as it does, ~—_ an 
Tek coe ecclesiastic who has carefully corn the history of his 
country, and whose sympathies are naturally with the Irish 
Establishment, it proves Pihat could fh but the Fey 
evidence of indisputable facts could ave forced the lea 
a into a position which is as to his as 
ust be painful to his feelings. Certainly he contrast is suffi- 
ciently startling ——. the sol rd facts of Dr. Brady and the 
rhetorical fictions of Dr. M 1 oe he book is, in fact, emsential to 
as — comprehension of the whole subject, and we hope it will 
be largely, | during the progress of the Bill through the House 


Strahan & Co, Publishers, (6, Ludgate-hill. 
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NEW STORY BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The VICAR of BULLHAMPTON, by AN- 
THONY TROLLOPE, Author of ‘Orley Farm, &c., will be 
published in Monthly Parts, with Illustrations. Price 1s. each. 
Nos. 1 and 2 shortly. 


Brappury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


| NEW BOOKS. 
SECOND EDITION of OLDTOWN FOLKS. . The New Novel by the Author 


of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


OUR NEW WAY ROUND the WORLD. By Charles Carleton Coffin. 


100 Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 12s. 
LECTURES and SPEECHES by ELIHU BURRITT. [Fap. 8vo. 6s. 
LOST AMID the FOGS: Sketches of Life in Newfoundland. By Lieut.-Col. 


M‘CREA. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the ISLAND of CAPE BRETON. By Richard Brown, F.G.S, 


F.R.G.S. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER: appended to an entirely New Edition of Mr. 


DANA’S ‘TWO YEARS BEFORE the MAST.’ With Notes and Revisions. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


NOTES on YACHTS. By Edwin Brett. With an Illustration by John Brett, 
engraved by J. D. Cooper. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The BLACKBIRD of BADEN, and Other Stories. By Robert Black, M.A. 6s. 
KATHRINA, HER LIFE and MINE: in a Poem. By Dr. J. G. Holland. 


16mo. cloth, 2s. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-streef. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10, FLEET-STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 


TRUSTEES. 
| THE HON. SIR GEORGE ROSE. 
| THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq. Q.C. 
JOHN OSBORNE, Esq. Q.C. 
EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in 








With 





THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CAIRNS. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR W. BOVILL, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice COMMON PLEAS. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD VAUGHAN WIL- 


LIAMS. } Chancery. 
FINANCIAL POSITION on JANUARY Ist, 1869. 
Existing Assurances .......... £4,117,000 | Invested Punds............. +++++ £1,540,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon.. 539,000 Share Capital,fullysubscribed 1,000,000 
Annual Income .............-+++. 200,000 | Claims and Bonus paid. ..... 1,650,000 


WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 10s. per 100/., where no Special Liability to 
Foreign Residence then exists. Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five years’ existence without incurring 
extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted residence in any part of the world. Ordinary Policies allow, from 
the date of issue, residence in any part more than 33° from the Equator. 

NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years amongst the Assured. A valuable provision for 
Policies becoming Claims between two divisions. Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 

The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the 
Society, when once issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 

LOANS are granted on Life Interests and Reversions. E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


NEW WORK BY CANON TREVOR. 


FROME : from the FALL of the WESTERN 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. G. TREVOR, M.A., C; ¢ 
Author of ‘ India,’ Xe. 8vo. 88. boards. anon of York, 
us Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row ; and 164, P; 
a aete Brighton : 31, Western-road. lecadilly. 


Wust published, price 7s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, 


MEMORIALS of the ENGLISH MARTYRs, 
By the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A. Newand Revised Edition, 
Numerous fine Engravings. 

Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row sand 164, Piccadilly, 


Brighton: 31, Western-roa 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a FRENCH PRO. 
TESTANT CONDEMNED to the GALLEYS for the SAKE 
of his RELIGION. Translated from the French. Crown 
8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. (Recent. 

“We do not hesitate to say that a more valuable contribution 
to the records of genuine martyrology could hardly be found. 

The style of the narrative in its graphic simplicity reminds us of 

De Foe; but the well authenticated facts which it relates are 

more interesting than fiction, and the incidents not less strange.” 

Quarterly Review. 
Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row; and 164, Piccadilly, 
Brighton : 31, Western-road. 


JOHN NEWTON, of OLNEY, and St. Mary 
Woolnoth. An Autobiography and Narrative, compiled 
chiefly from his Diary and other unpublished Documents, 
By the Rev. JOSIAH BILL, M.A., Author of * Memorials 
of the Rev. William Bull.’ 

Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row ; and 164, Piccadilly, 

Brighton : 31, Western-road. 
NEW GIFT BOOK ree Author of ‘ My Study Chair,’ 
* Musings,’ &c. 

THE HARVEST of a QUIET EYE. Leisure 
Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous Engravings by 
Noel Humphries, Harrison Weir, and other Eminent Artists, 
Imperial 8vo. 6s. 6d. in cloth boards, elegant. 

Religious Tract Rogiote 56, Paternoster-row + 164, Piccadilly. 





righton : 31, Western-road. 





Ready with the Magazines, 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. XCIX. for JULY, price 6s. containing :— 
LORD LAWRENCE. 


alll 


bad 


The LATEST PHASE of the UTILITARIAN CONTRO. 
VERSY. 


NONCONFORMITY in LANCASHIRE. 
The LANGUAGE of LIGHT. 
ROSSINI. 
The STATESMANSHIP of Mr. GLADSTONE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


PNR 





This day, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


The DIVINE MYSTERIES: the Divine 
Treatment of Sin, and the Divine Mystery of Peace. By J. 
BALDWIN BROWN, B.A., Author of ‘The Soul’s Exodus,’ 
‘The Divine Life in Man,’ &. 

mdon: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, Second Edition, price 5s. handsomely bound, 


The BEGGARS; or, the Founders of the 
Dutch Republic. By J. B. DE LIEFDE. 


_ This is an interesting and animated story, the scene of which 
is laid in the Netherlands, at a time with which Mr. Motley’s 
— _—_ made us familiar. There is no lack of adventure in the 
00k.” —At 5 
“* An interesting story of love and adventure, well and sensibly 
written.”—Gentl ‘eM; ‘ 
London : Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


CONSTANCE AYLMER: a Story of the 





THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The real 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the best article next to sterling silver that can be used 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 





Fiddle | 
or Old | Bead. Thread.| King’s. 

¢ Silver. 
'£.8d.|£.3.d. £8.d./£. 8.4. 
Table Forks or Spoons, per dozen ..........5 ‘110 0/2 102 2 0:2 5 0 
Dessert do. do. itecce Sa enaece: Je OS .t Gin ae Ol aes 
POOR, cis 0vcesccrccsoncs intbeorenestens - 014 0:019 011011 20 


Other articles are in proportion. 
These are all as strongly plated, and are in every respect at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices. 
A second quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
Table Spoons and Forks £1 2 0 per dozen. 
Dessert Ps ”» jteieteessranes Ge pa 
CD Af ccidcvisbensceanecsiesecacen Gare ea 
All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
Tea and Coffee sets, Dish-Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, Dessert Knives and Forks, 
and Fish Knives and Forks, and Carvers, &c., at proportionate prices. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


Marble Chimney-pieces, Table Cutlery, Bedding and Bed-hangings, 

ritannia Metal Goods, Kitchen Ranges, Clocks and Candelabra, Bed-room Cabinet =. 

Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Lamps, aseliers, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery Goods, and 

Stoves and Fenders, | Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Tron and Brass Bedsteads, Kitchen Utensils. 

With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- 
street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, Newman-yard, London. 


Electro Plate, 
B : 








teenth Century. 


* A story of the seventeenth century, the tone of which is well 
sustained throughout ; and the characters of the heroine and her 
two lovers are portrayed with uncommon skill.”— Daily Telegra 

“*So sweet and withal so true a story as this we have not read 
for many a month.”—Nonconformist. 

ondon: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 98. cloth, 


The CHURCH and the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION: a History of the Relations of Church and State 
from 1729 to 1802. By E. DE PRESSENSB. 

London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of ENG- 
LISH ENGINEERS, and of the Introduction of the Ld 
System in the United Kingdom. Bya CIVIL ENGINEER, 
Author of *‘ The Trinity of Italy.’ 

“A th ghly pl t and readable book. From his connexion 
with the leading engineers, his personal recollections are espe- 
cially interesting.”— Economist. 

London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 





IL. WEN’S BRAN TABLET, 6d. 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 


Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
___ Sold Everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


pvUss AERATED WATERS. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. Ellis’s Ruthin Lemonade. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. Ellis’s Lithia Water. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer Water. Ellis’s Lithia & Potass Water. 
For GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 

Every Cork is branded “ R. Extis & Son, Ruthin,” and every 
Label bears their trade-mark, without which none is iene 
Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers, Confectioners, and olesale 
only from R. Ex.is & Sox, Ruthin, North Wales. 
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Oo M P £E BAT IO SR 
IN CASE OF INJURY, and 
A FIXED § SUM IN CASE OF paerne caused by 
CCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May "te secured by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures 1, <4 at Death, and 

an Allowance at the rate of 62. per week for Inj 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices. 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarD-stREET 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
nome a liberal oy gt ge 8. ead £ Det 
f t tag he pro remission of vt 
The fullest advantages o: Pp eend oe TOVELL, Sex y 


secured to the assured at once. 
GMBSRIAL uizs INSURANCE 
MPANY. 

Chief Office—No. 1, oLD "BRO AD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800,0001., and the 
Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in first-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of 950,0002. 

The Assuran 
times the Premium Income. 











ce Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine | 


It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to# 


the Policyholders. 


Attention is invited to the Prospectus of the 
Compa: 


any, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances 
e effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 
conditions. 
The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
Nokw Ic a UNION FIRE OFFICE. — 
POLICIES may now be EFFECTED FREE from DUTY. 
By this exemption and the BONUS SYSTEM of the Norwich 
Union, the cost of Insurance is reduced to the lowest possible 
scale, so that it is scarcely possible for any owner of property to be 
his own insurer on such advantageous terms as the Society offers. 
The Rates of Premium are in no case higher than those charged 
by the other principal Offices giving no Bonus to their Insurers. 
For Prospectuses apply at the Society’s Offices, 50, Fleet-street, 
E.C.; and ‘Surrey- -street, Norwich. 


{UARD IAN F IRE AND LIFE~ OFFICE. 
Established 1821. Subserite4 Capitai Two Millions. 
11, LOMBaRD-STREET, London, E.O. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—W illiam Steven, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 





Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. M.P. 


Charles F. Devas, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 
W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 
oe Goodson, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Secretary—Thomas TaHemach, Esq. 
Actuary—Samuel Brown, Esq. 

N.B. Fire Policies which EXPIRE at MIDSUMMER must 
be RENEWED at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or 
before the 9th of July. 

The full benefit of on Abolition of the Government Duty will 
be afforded to Insurers. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal free on application to the 
Company’ 8 Agents, or to the Secretary. 


LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Invested Assets—Five Millions Four Hundred and Twenty-five 
Thousand Poun 
Annual Income—Upwards of Half a Million. 

Since its establishment in 1823, the Society has paid in Claims 
a on death the sum of 7,914, 299i. » including 1,801,365/. in respect 
Bonuses added to the sums ori ap pal assured. Four-Fifths 

of the Profits allotted to the Assure Quinqoeantery. 
Bonuses hitherto added to Policies—U pwards of — Millions. 
‘ospectuses, Statements of Accounts, &c., may be 


John Martin, Es “a, 
Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
James Morris, Esq. 
Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 








} 


| 


| Mode 


Nic SCOLL'S PROMENADE COAT.—“ The 
Frock Coat” and ‘“‘The Prince’s Riding Coat,” 
mode ot Elastic anette. epee for sauine wear bel being ~ — 
e same es ani apes are 
finish for Dress ‘Promenade, at various prices. | eens dnatmmeaead 





ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE WAISTCOAT 
consists of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, &c., and are made 
of the same materials as the Frock and Riding Coats. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE TROUSERS 


are of Checks, Fancy and Plain Angolas, in different 
qualities, at prices from 14s., 18s., 21g., 258., &c. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE OVERCOATS. 
—‘The Prince's Paletét. ae garment inclines ug 
shia br Bk. pe and has a ver: 
unlined, for One Gatiuen, ¢ Faney Bek riot, triganed 
withe ce and elvety Two Guineas and a Half; of Meitou Cloth, 
Two to Three G as. 


ICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVENING 
and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. my Nyy 
en 6d. to 738, 6d.; Frock Coats, 638, to 848.; Morning CO 





<ERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The Best at 

rate Prices. Treble Milled Cloth Overcoats and Milled 

— Frock Coats, thoroughly Waterproof, for Grooms and Coach- 
en. 

H. J. pee age | to the Queen, the Royal Family, and 
the Courts of E London: 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 
W.; and 22, Cornhill EC. Manchester: 10, Mosley-street. Liver- 
pool: 50, Bold-street. Birmingham : 39, New-street. 


S H EB RR TE. 8& 








No. 1. Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry or rich) oe 248. 
3 Sound Dinner Sherry (Dry or rich) 368. 
5. Fine Dinner Sherry (Dry or rich) 488. 





T. O. LAZENBY, 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, w,, Wine Merchant. 


EDGES & B U T LER 
Solicit attention a thei 

URE ST. JULIEN CL ARET, 

At 183., 208., 248., 308., and 368. per dozen. 

Choice Clarets Of various growths—42s., 488., 60s., 728., 848., 968. 

bai DINNER SHERRY, 

at 248, and 30s. per dozen. 
Per dozen. 
Superior Golden Sherry . — 36s. and 42s. 
Choice Sherry—Pale, "Golden, or Brown «» 488., 548. and 60s. 
ye and MOSELLE, 
t 248., » 368., wes wigg ey leigictoicx 
Port from firet- class 3 Shippers . 
Very choice Old Port ws 
On receipt of a Vost-office Order, 0 or reference, any of the above 
will be forwarded, with List of all ocher Wines and Liqueurs, by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON, 155, REGENT- —. W.; and 30, KING'S-ROAD, 
BRIGHTON. 
Originally en A.D. 1667. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 208. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d. & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner fiap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSOAP, 6s. 6d. perream. RULED ditto, 7s. 6d. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick), 
The New Vellum Wove “CLUB | mary oe EO®, > 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 2s. a snteptennt 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) a to ig. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5a. M 
letters, from 58. ; three letters, from 78. ‘Address. oe ym 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price-List of Paper, Envelopes, Inkstands, Statione 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Albums, &c., post free. fren, 


yet R’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
IERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for G d Cand 
Nplate tag be RS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator Lamps, a 
Lamps for India. TABLE GLASS of all kinds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL GLASS, English and Foreign. Mess, Export, and Furnish- 
ing Orders prom mprly executed. 

Articles marked in plain figures. 

45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROAD-STREET, Birmingham. 

Established 1807. 

Py 


© See 38, QUEEN-STREET, 
« E.C., General and Forei Agents and WI 
MERCHANTS, ‘beg to inform their Patcons. that they nyt nd 
to receive and forward Works of Art, 

from all Parts of the World. 


» Baggage, Wines, &c., to an 
Sole Acents in Great Britain for 
BOUVIER FRERES’ NEUCHATEL (Swiss) CHAMPAGNE. 
Price-Lists on application. 


PuoOMAS D. MARSHALL’ Ss 
LADIES’ BOOTS, 
BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 

Prepared Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy 
Military Heels, 16s. 6d. New desi; in Enamelled or Glove “kids 
for Croquet or age apa i © —_ House Boots, Soft Mock 

Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6d. ~ free to any part of the 
kingdom by sample post, a reoel pt Paper pattern of Sole, and 
P. ay O. fi mal. Catalogues post 














‘or price, with Sixpence addit 
“Taos. I D. MarsHaLt, 192, Oxford-st., London, W. 


GM EE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER'S 

\O PATENT, suitable forevery description of Metal and Wood 

Bedsteads, may be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable 

Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, and of Joun Henry 

Lond & Co.,73, Chiswell-street, aud Moorgate Terminus, Finsbury, 
on. 





ILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, 
and SOFAS, THE BEST MADE 





INDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON’S 
EPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 


and GLOBULES, the yy ‘and , Popular remedies 
adopted by the Medical P 


Sold in bottles and boxes from “ 





-_ full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
31, 33, and a monte erent, Russell-square, London, 
yy all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
ns —See Name on each Bottle. 


VERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the 
FAMED TONIC ei (Waters’s Quinine Wine) for 
strengthening the system. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confec- 
tioners, at 30s. per doz. —WATERS % WILLIAMS, the Original 
Makers, 2, MARTIN’S-LANE, Cannon-street, London. 





shape ly on view for selection and imme- 
diate delivery. Easy Chairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
31 and 32, BERNERS- STREET, Oxted. Letreet, Ww. 
Factory 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


QILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 
\O BED-ROOM FURNITURE.— See our new ge Tilus- 
trated Catalogue of these elegant and f: Su 
in imitation of the choicest woods so artistically as ° to be equal to 
them in effect and durability, and at half the price. 

tis and post free from LEWIN, CRAWCOUR & 
anufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton-road. Estab- 








Forwarded 
CO., Cabinet 
lished 1810. 


N.B.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture 





ARVEY’S SAUCE. —CAUTION.—The 





at the Society’s Office, Fleet-street, London. 
the Society's Othee, Beer GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 
J Os 





EP H GIinbneortrt’s 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 





BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 
\' RS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RE- 
STORER.—It will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR 
to its — colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 
on Bald Spots. 
It will promote Luxuriant Growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately Checked. 
Thin Hair Thickened. 
ldness Prevented. 
In large Bottles, price Six ee 
Perfumers. Circular free by post. 


Depot, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and Jo 
of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sen! 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


PARQUET SOLIDATIRES, 
HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548. 

For FLOORS, BORDERS fo BOOMS. WALL and CEILING 

Being manufactured by fa. machinery, this beautiful work is 


far superior to foreign made, costs less than Turkey carpeting, an: 
is guaranteed to stand perfectly. 


26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, LONDON. 


Sold by Chemists and 














i of this celebrated Sauce are parvo ularly requested 

to pa that each Bottle bears the sheer —— label, signed 
“* Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected a perpetual in- 
junction in Chenecey of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of of'6, pewapeocensEr. 4 
square, London, as Sole Proprietors of the receip' of Harvey’ 
Sauce, are Scanpalied to give this caution, from the oe that their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Vilmen. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 
E. ‘LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors ors celebrated Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PI JKLES, | = 1-7 and CONDI- 
pence so long and f: bly by their name, are 
mpelled to caution er ae against the inferior povareGions 
iia are put a and ed in close imitation of their 
be a view to mislead the baal Consumers having dit aye 
in procuring the Genuine ayy are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS STREET. Portman-square, London. 
W. Priced Lists post free on application. 
E LAZENBY & SON beg to onnounes thats 
e their POSTAL ADDRESS has been CHANGED 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, to 90, WieMORE. STREET, 
Cavendish- jeauare the Metropolitan Board of Works having 
directed t Edwards-street be united with Wigmore-street, 
under the title of Wigmore-street. 


ares FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
y for acinr TY of the STOMAC 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE. UT, and INDIGESTION: 














and the best mild aj ant for Delioare Constitutions, especially 


adapted for LADI CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO.,, 172, New Bond-street, London ; 
. and of all Chemists throughout the World. 





Carpets and Bedding (carriage free), 500 Designs, with Prices an 
Estimates, may be had gratis. 





ONEYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges 
are well ada| — _ Bath, and are preferred by many 
to the finer a. er ry much lower in price than the fine 
Smyrna ones.—M TCALFE. BINGLEY & Co. 1318, ‘y~ 
street, W.. Toilet, nesioaiate (by appointment)to H.R.H, 
Prince of Wales. 





F £ G R N T SOA PRP. 
rene - yew SERVICE” i Dyhiete, 06. —- 

6d. eac! asting ce guaran rder of your Chemis! 

Grocer, or Oilman, and see net J.C. & J. FIELD is on each 


Sedntmenulins sane. LAMBETH, 8. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWAKDED. 
A ULEN' s ——— PORTMANTE atin 


Desa b Boxee Writing and Dressing Cases, 
xX! ri an a 
aioe Home or . ee ae ree — ILLU 
CATALOGUE, y~y free.—J LLE 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, YondonsW w.c. 


Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 





USE ONLY THE 
G LeBvuNs F.fuxBae Gb D 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
ts ping COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 
London.—Health secured by_ Morrison’s Vegetable 
orrison, the 


Universal reat stedicines, Read the Works of James 
Hygeist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
The REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND: its History, Principles, and Results. A.D. 1514—1547. By JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., 
Vicar of Kennington, Oxford. 8vo. 16s 


“ The reader will gladly ashnowlelas the impartiality of treatment and liberality of tone which are conspicuous in every 
page. It is distinctly a learned . The author is not a secondhand retailer of facts; he is a painstaking, conscientious 
Hage who derives his knowledge 2 from original sources. We have said that he does not command a brilliant style ; but he is 
aA means & dull writer—on 5 ¢ oaerary, © by Fs always readable, sometimes very interesting, and shows considerable skill in 

mes. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1868; being the Sixth Volume of an Improved Series. 8vo. 18s, 
The Volumes for 1863 to 1867 may also be had, price 18s. each. 


SOI-MEME: a Story of a Wilful Life. 


Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“The story is full of buoyancy and interest, incident being duly intermingled with conversation. Some of the bits of 
description, as that of the Shropshire lane, are exquisite little idylls. This book is a work of genuine art.”—Clerical Journal. 


“A vein of lofty, moral, and deep religious feeling runs through the whole tale; and the author neither proses nor 
preaches.” —Standard. 

*‘There are many clever little bits of description, and excellent maxims worth remembering. The scenery is all charm- 
ingly described.”— Monthly Packet. 


“ A simple, life-like story, charmingly told and gracefully written, and, what is better still, its tendencies are excellent. 
The lessons it teaches are of the highest order.”—European Mail. 
a Tale. 


MISS LANGLEY’S WILL: 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“* We can praise the execution of the story.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ ll-written, and perfectly wholesome novel, which we can h Teeumeaene to all our readers. It is a tale of modern 
life EN oe ms a the Whole, is very true to real life. ..We shall be glad to have more from the same 
hand.”—Literary Churchman. 

“The portraits are natural to a high degree, and the book as a whole is, though not exciting, thoroughly well worth 
reading. + Morning Star. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE concerning EVIL 


THOUGHTS, wherein their Nature, Origin, and Effect are distinctly considered and explained, with many useful 
Rules for Restraining and Suppressing such Thoughts, suited to the various conditions of life, and the several 
tempers of mankind, more especially of melancholy persons. By WILLIAM CHILCOT, M. A., with Preface 
and we by RICHARD HOOPER, M.A., Vicar of Upton and Aston, Upthorpe, Berks, ‘Third Edition. 
16mo. 2s. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER: 


a Poem in Twelve Books, By E. H. BICKERSTETH, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead. Third 
Edition. Small 8vo. 6s, 


A KEY to thee KNOWLEDGE of CHURCH 


HISTORY [ANCIENT]. Edited by JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Small 8vo. 2s. 


A KEY tothe KNOWLEDGE and USE of the 


HOLY BIBLE. By JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


A KEY to the KNOWLEDGE and USE of the 


BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Small 8vo., 2s. 6d, 


NEWMAN'S (J.H.) PAROCHTAL and PLAIN 


SERMONS. Edited by the Rev. J. W. COPELAND, Rector of Farnham, Essex. From the Text of the last 
Editions published by Messrs, Rrvineton. Complete in 8 vols. crown 8vo. each 5s, 


SKETCHES of the RITES and CUSTOMS of 


the GRECO-RUSSIAN CH URCH. By H. C. ROMANOFF. With an Introductory Notice by the Author of 
‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





“The twofold object of the work is ‘to present the English with correct descriptions of the ceremonies of the Greco- 
Russian Church, and at the same time with pictures of domestic life in Russian homes, especially those of the Clergy and the 
middle class of nobles ; ; and, beyond question, the author’s labour has been so far successful that, whilst her Church scenes 
may be commended as a series of most dramatic and picturesque tableaux, her social sketches enable us to look at certain 
points beneath the qurtaes of Russian life, and materially enlarge our knowledge of a country concerning which we have still 
a very great deal to learn.”—Atheneum. 


The AMERICAN COLONIES PREVIOUS to 


the DECLARATION of INDEPENDENCE. (The Arnold Prize Essay, read in the Theatre at Oxford, June 9, 
1869). By JOHN ANDREW DOYLE, B.A., of Balliol College. 8vo. 5s. 
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RIVINGTON’S NEW. LIST. 


IN THE PRESS. 


The ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of «© 
f the Middle Ages.” of "Carlous Matis 


~—- I. i ak aca Sea and MOSATSM, 
(Wearly ready. 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION in the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


By the Le ARTHUR W. HADDAN 


Rector of 
Barton-on-the Heath, and late Fellow of Ti 
ores wry OW 0! talty college, 


The FIRST BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 
of EDWARD VI. 


And the go of mee together with the Order of 
Communion, 1 Reprinted 
ENRY BASKERY LLE WALTON, 


wE 


NEWMAN'S (J. H.) SERMONS BEAR- 
ING upon SUBJECTS of the DAY. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, Rector of Farnham. 
From the Text of the last Edition published by Messrs, Riv- 
tNGTON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Printed uniformly with the ‘Paro- 
cbiai ond Plain Sermons.’ 


A GLOSSARY of ECCLESIASTICAL 
TERMS: 


oneiees: Explanations of Terms used in Architecture, 

gelianeous § a italien, Theology, 2 eaited by Mis- 
laneous Subjects arious riters. 

ORBY SHIPLEY, MA.  8yo. aad 


PETRONILLA, and other POEMS. 


By FREDERICK GEORGE Lae Author of ‘The King’s 
Highway,’ * Poems,’ &. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 
[Just ready. 


The MANOR FARM: a Tale. 


By M. C. PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘ The Hillford Confir. 
mation,’ &c. Small 8 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES 
PRIVAT. 


Edited by ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., Fellow and Lecture 
of Clare College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo. 


DE CORONA, 


The STORY of the GOSPELS. 


In a Single Narrative, combined from the Four Evangelists, 
showing in a New Transla' ion their Unity; | which is added, 
a like continuous Narrative in = Ori Greek. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM POUND, te Fellow of St. John’s 

Cm Cambridge, Principal of poe Revers 4 School, Isle 
of Wight. In 2 vols, demy 8vo. 





ARITHMETIC, THEORETICAL and 
PRACTICAL; 


Adapted for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By 
GIRDLESTONE, M.A., of Christ’s College, chug: 
Principal of the Theol 1 College, Gl 

tion. Crown 8yo. 





COUNSELS upon HOLINESS of LIFE. 


- from the Spanish of ‘The Sinner’s Guide.’ 
LUIS DE GRAN ADA. Forming a volume of the re 
Library,” a Series of Translations of Spiritual Works for 
Devotional tia? from Catholic Sources, Edited by the 
Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. [Just ready. 
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Waterloo-place, London; High-street, Oxford; Trinity-street, Cambridge. 
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Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Printed Ay James Hoimes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane,in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex ; and published by Jonn Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, 
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